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ABSTRACT 

The major thrust of this issue of "Impact" is "New 
Therapies." Dr* William Glasser comments on his "reality therapy" and 
Robert Carkhuff discusses his "systematic eclectic approach to 
helpi.ng»" This issue also contains articles about an indictment of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank in regard to women. Other 
departments contain ideas, resources, and comments. (WS) 
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but we need a 




Impact wants to continue in the tradition of excellence, frontier knowl- 
edge and hard-hitting analysis you've come to expect. But, we need help 
from you, the reader, in determining the most pertinent and topical issues 
and answers. 

We want you to "prioritize" topics for coverage, send us ideas you would 
like discussed, titles of books to review, and listings for Bazaar |if you are 
interested in consulting in certain areas let us know and we'll list you under 
Resources]. 

Already we have pinpointed some areas which will receive major empha- 
sis in the next five issues of Impact's present volume. 
-Career Guidance 
-Accountable Guidance 
-Gaming and Simulation 
-Testing 

- New Vistas for Counseling 
-Human Sexuality and the Counselor 
-New Marriage and Life Styles 

This is the skeleton -we're starting to fill it out but we would like your 
input to let us know what other specific topics would you like to have 
discussed. Let us know and we'll do our best!! We know you are out 
there-let us hear from you.* 
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*lf you send us your ideas we'll send you a supply of post cards and 
self-addressed envelopes for easy communication with us. We want to 
show you that we mean business about your deciding what goes into 
your magazine. 
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This issue of Impact begins our second year of publication and forecasts 
new emphases, impact will now be appearing six times a year at the same 
annual subscription rate of only six dollars. Through our regular depart- 
ments and major articles we hope to continue to provide the force, time- 
liness and appeal our readers have come to expect. We've lined up some 
interesting issues, each of which will focus on a specific area -to name a 
few: career guidance, accountability, the need for new approaches to sex- 
ual and life style counseling. 

Secondly, we've changed our masthead from 'rnpact: The Magazine for 
Innovation and Change in Counseling to Impact: The Magazine for In- 
novation and Change in the Helping Professions. Counselors as one of a 
group of helping professionals cannot and do not operate in a vacuum -an 
interdisciplinary approach is a necessity. In past issues of Impact we have 
dealt with concerns, issues, viewpoints and available options of import to 
all helping professionals. To do so to an even greater degree we have 
shown our intent by modifying our masthead. 

Impact will also sponsor more workshops, prepare papers and offer new 
Searchlights and Searchlight updates. 

The major thrust of this first issue of our new volume is ''New Ther- 
apies." In putting together this issue we've contracted William Glasser and 
Robert Carkhuff and asked them a series of questions concerning ''their" 
therapy, its characteristics, goals and outcomes. We're sure you will find 
this section most informative and we plan to offer articles on "New 
Therapies" throughout this volume of Impact. 

This issue also contains a long look and indictment of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank which its authors, Nancy Schlossberg and Jane Good- 
man, contend discriminates against women. Rebutting their viewpoint is 
David Campbell. 

Our departments are full of ideas, resources and hard hitting comments. 
Exemplars presents four interesting programs counselors should know 
about and in Reviews we look at a new book which contains articles on 
nine therapies. 

We're pretty pleased with this issue of Impact as 'ell as with what we 
have planned for future issues-we hope you will be too! 

In introducing Impact last year we indicated that it evolved as a result of 
an aroused counseling community -we still feel the same and still feel that 
impact can help. However, impact needs help from you in terms of 
suggestions for coverage, criticisms, programs you're using or have heard 
about, materials, etc. We've repeatedly said that impact is your magazine 
so let us in on your thoughts and help us make it truly responsive to your 
needs. 

Garry and Susan 

ErJc ' '^'"^^^ vol. 2, No. 1 
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Impact IS produced by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Informatton Center and putv 
hshed by the University of Michigan. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS: Impact is produced six times 
each year. It is available at a yearly subscription 
price of $6.00, or $1.75 for a single issue. 
ADDRESS correspondence, subscriptions, and 
changes of address to: 

iMPACT 

P 0. Box 635 

Ann' .Ml 48107 
CG 400 066 

The editors of Impact request that anyone vi/ishing 
to reprint any of the contents request permission 
prior to use. 

This magazine was prepared pursuant to a con* 
tract vi/ith the Office of Education^ U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. Con- 
tractors undertaking such projects under govern- 
ment sponsorship are encouraged to express 
freely their judgement in professional and techni- 
cal matters. Points of view or opinions do not. 
therefore, necessarily represent official Office of 
Education or Impact position or policy. 



Reality Therapy: An Anti-Failure Approach 5 

William Glasser sets forth the tenets of Reality 
Therapy. The key is involvement— commitment. 
Impact through a conversation with Glasser and a 
review of his writings explores the ways in which 
this approach can be implemented at individual 
and group levels. 

Human Technology for Human Resource Development 12 

Robert Carkhuff, Director of the Center for Human 
Relations and Community Affairs and Professor at 
American International College discusses his "sys- 
tematic eclectic approach to helping" in which the 
effective helper facilitates the growth and devel- 
opment of his helpee. 

Imperative for Change: Counselor Use of the SVIB 25 

Nancy Schlossberg and Jane Goodman of the Proj- 
ect for Career Development of Women claim that 
the continued use of the SVIB constitutes dis- 
criminatory practice against both sexes, but par- 
ticularly against women. 

Reaction to "Imperative for Change*' 29 

David Campbell of the Center for Interest Mea- 
surement Research in Minneapolis offers a rebut- 
tal to this change with an explanation of how the 
Strong developed and what is its future. 

When 1 Grow Up Vm Going To Be Married 32 

(A Game Which llltistrates How Time and Circumstance 
Affect Women) 

The title speaks for itself— by juggling profiles and 
life situations groups can generate discussion and 
insight into what it is to be a woman who, like it or 
not, will probably work outside the home. 

Exemplars 45 

An expanded version of this popular department 
presents programs which have been implemented 
for handicapped children, vocational guidance, 
welfare mothers and high school curriculum plan- 
ning. 
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APGA is going coast to coast in i973. 
More people want to get involved, so 
APGA is expanding its convention format 
to communicate with more people and to 
encourage greater interaction in the guid- 
ance and counseling profession. One na- 
tional and two regional conventions will be 
held in three major cities. The national con- 
vention will be held in San Diego. Febru- 
ary 9-12. while the two legional confer- 
ences will be held in St. Louis. April 15-19 
and Atlanta. May 2.1-27. Now is the time 
to begin planning to attend these con- 
ventions. Look for more specific ;n- 
formatirn regarding these three con- 
ventions in future Issues of ImpactM 

The months of October. November, and 
December will be ofiering a number of con- 
ventions of note and import for Impact 
readers..Thc American Association of School 
Personnel Administrators will be holding its 
convention at the Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel 
in Atlanta. Georgia. October 17-20. The 
provocative theme of this conference will 
be "Show Me- Not Tell Me." Write Ruth 
Satterfield. Program Chairman. 224 Central 
Ave,. S.W., Atlanta. Georgia M)M)^ for fur- 
ther imormation.B "Regional Planning* 
Optional or Mandatory" will be the topic 
under discussion at the American Associ- 
ation For Higher Education's Southwest re- 
gional meeting October 20. Roanoke Col- 
lege. Roanoke* Virginia will host this con- 
ference. Contact Kenneth C. Kischer. Re- 
gional Coordinator. AAHE, One Dupont 
Circle. Washington. D.C. 200.16.« Speak- 
ing of regional meetings, the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers will be holding three regional 
meetings during October and November. 
The University of North Dakota will be 
hosting the Upper Midwest Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers October 22-24. Bud Ulvin. Regis- 
trar. University of North Dakota. Grand 
Porks. North Dakota .S820I is the contact 
man for this convention. Members of the 
New England Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers will be hold- 
ing I heir conference at the Shera- 
ton-Wayfarer Hotel. Bedford. N,H. No- 
vember 8-10. while the members of the 
Middle Stat* " Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and {"nissions Officers will be m^'et- 
ing at the Host Farms Resort Motel. Lan- 
caster. Pa. November 27-29. Contact Eu- 
gene A. Savage, Director of Admissions. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham. 
N.H. 0\S24 and Nancy H. Rulton. Regis- 
trar, Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, PA 17604 respectively for in- 
fomuition about these two conventi'ons.S 
"Assessment in the Pluralistic Society" will 
be under review at the Educational Testing 
Service Conference October 28. The Hilton 
Hotel. New York City will be the site for 



this conference: write Ralph T. Sharp. Cor- 
porate Secretary. ETS. Princeton. New 
Jersey 08540 for further information. ■ The 
College Entrance Examination Board will be 
holding its convention in St. Louis. Mo. 
October 29- .^U Anne B. Spe:rs. Secretary. 
CEEB. 888-7th Avenue. New York. NY. 
is the contact person for this convention. ■ 

Barbara Ross. Secretary-Treasurer, 
NEPA. Psychology Department. Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. Boston. 100 Arling- 
ton St . Boston. Mass. 02 1 16 is the contact 
person for the New England Ps>chological 
Association Conference November 3-4. 
Hosting this meeting will be the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel in Boston. The broad area 
of Vocation Education and Training will be 
under extensive review at two separate Na- 
tional Conventions Chicago. Illinois will 
be hosting both the American Vocational 
Association and the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education on 
December 1-6. The topic under review at 
theNASDUE Convention will be "Serving 
More People Through Vocational Educa- 
tion." Contact ByrI R. Shoemaker. Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Columbus, 
Ohio 4.^215 for information about this con- 
ference. John P. Hudson. Associate Direc- 
tor, AVA. 1510 H St.. N.W., Washington. 
D.C. 20005 is the contact person for the 
AVA Conference.B The theme for the 
vSouthern College Personnel Association's 
Convention November 12- 14 will be "Stu- 
dent Development: A Challenge to Aca- 
demia." The site for this conference will be 
Houston. Texas, contact James B. White- 
head. Associate Dean of Students. Univer- 
sity of Houston* Houston. Texas, 77004 
for further information. ■ The National As- 
sociation for Mental Health will be holding 
it< convention in Detroit, Michigan on No- 
vember 14- 18. Write Alice H. Clay. Direc- 
tor of Administration. NAMH. 1800 N. 
Kent St.. Arlington. VA 22209 for further 
information about this conference.^ "The 
New Teams: Academic and Student Per- 
sonnel Deans" will be the topic under con- 
sideration at Eastern Association of College 
Deans and Advisers of Students convention 
November .^0- December I. Atlantic City 
will be hosting this convention. Write Rob- 
ert Laudicina. Dean of Students. Farleigh 
Dickenson University, Madison. N.J 
for further information. ■ hinally. the Col- 
lege Plccement Council will be holding its 
Southe:n regional conference in Atlanta, 
Georgia on December 5-8. Contact War- 
ren E. Kauffman, Editor, CPC. P.O. Box 
226.V Bethlehem, PA 18001 for further in- 
formation. 81 
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HEW has set up a new high-level adviso- 
ry panel on aging rescin-ch. The main focus 
of this panel will be to set priorities for 
developing a coordinated body of knowl- 
edge related to the broad area of gei ontolo- 
gy.* 

This fall APGA instituted a new member 
onl> sei vice to active iob seekeis called the 
Member Resume Service. Effect ive Septem- 
ber 1. members m good standing are inviied 
to submit multiple lesunies and an index 
card Employers are cuirently being asked 
to list available positions. The service pro- 
poses to match employer to applicant, at no 
charge to the applicant. Employers will pay 
a nominal $1,50 fee per resume received to 
cover the cost of service overhead, ■ 

The six-month search for a new APCiA 
Executive Director ended this past June 
with Board of Diiecior's approval of a 
three- year con ti act for Charles L. Lewis of 
Pennsylvania Suite University, Di, Lewis 
becomes the tifth full time E\ecutive Direc- 
tor in the association's 20-year hisioiy ■ 

National Career Guidance Week has been 
set for October 22-28 The National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association will be salut- 
ing the thousands of protessionall> tiained 
vocational counselors in our schools whose 
goal is to help every youngster clarify his 
career plans. Publicity .materials (packets. 
Sl.50) are available from NVGA. 1607 
New Hampshire Avenue. N,W,. Washing- 
ton, DC, 20009,B 

The AP(;A ikiard of Directors has given 
oflicial sanction to an APGA Pi ess. which 
consolidates for the first time all publishing 
and media production activities of the asso- 
ciation. The press is designed to provide 
effective business-marketing management o 
all products that it produces.! 

^^^^^^^^^ 

More Federal Aid Forseen 
For Public Schools 

After a funding "drougfit," a fiuge in- 
crease In federal financing for public 
education appears assured. Tfie Nixon 
administration is working witfi tfie US 
Office of Education on legislative plans 
wfiicfi could result in a new yearly federal 
expenditure for education of between 
$12 and $15 billion. Tfie prospect of 
state equalization of per pupil outlays 
may up tfie federal sfiare of educational 
costs from tfie current 7% to as fiigfi as 
30% of tfie total public scfiool budget 
Witfi Congressional Democrats also 
strongly advocating fiuge increases, botfi 
parties are lined up on tfie side of more 
federal aid to public education. 
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Therapeutic Techniques 

(Part 1 of a series) 



Last summer, a dramatic controversy in the political arena brought 
mental health to wide public attention. We have learned that electrotherapy 
is not a throwback to the snake pit days of treating the emotionally 
disturbed. We have learned that 20% of our population requires treatment 
for mental disorders and that even more people probably could use thera- 
peutic help. 

We are interested in mental health because of the increasing incidences 
of "sick" behavior we have witnessed in the past decade-assassination 
attempts, political terrorism and an upsurge in violent criminal activity, 
especially among the young. 




The mind has become everybody's business and how to control it, 
modify it, or facilitate its fimctioning has become a matter of increasing 
concern to helping professionals. Our traditional means of helping have 
failed with a large number of individuals and deciding what to do and how 
to do it has evolved into an issue of paramount concern. 

In view of this concern, impact has embarked upon a new series, to 
extend throughout this year, which will discuss new therapeutic ap- 
proaches—their usefulness and applicability. 

We begin this series with an article on William Glasser's Reality Thera- 
py, an anti-psychoanalytic approach and with a way of training people to 
help ethers by Robert Carkhuff. Subsequent issues of Impact will focus on 
transactional analysis, primal therapy, various forms of family therapy and 
other approaches which we feel will enable helping professionals to more 
fully understand and utilize new ways of reaching out to people. Please let 
us know your personal interests and concerns so thai we may formulate 
our series to best suit your needs. 
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Reality Therapy: 

An Anti- Failure Approach 



impact is pleased to begin its series on ne\y thera- 
peutic approaches with an article on Dr. [Villiam 
Glasser's Reality Therapy, an approach to helping 
people confront their problems and achieve greater 
personal succcrjs in life. 

Reality Therapy has been applied to many settings 
from private therapeutic practice to public in- 
stitutions. This approach claims the advantage of 
being time tested and organized into a readily avail- 
able training program which can be utilized by .sy.s- 
tems and institutions. 

This article is based upon a personal interview 
with Classer as well as a review of his books and 
articles. Interview remarks appear in italics. 

For detailed information on how Reality Therapy 
can be implemented in your .system write the Educa- 
tor Training Center, 2140 West Olympic Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif 90006. Books written by Classer arc 
listed in the bibliography. 
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Reality Therapy is not unique. It is uncon- 
ventional. Because it is antithetical to traditional psy- 
chiatric theory and practice, it could conceivably un- 
dermine the psychiatric profession by taking therapy 
out of the hands of medical doctors and placing it in 
the hands of concerned individuals who have devoted 
far fewer years to their profession or who have no 
previous psychiatric or psychological training at all. 
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Reality Therapy stresses warm human involvement: 
shuns pedagogic psychiatric categories such as de- 
mentia praecox, paranoid schizophrenia, and man- 
ic-depr<;ssion; avoids examination and analysis of 
early trauma or past history: holds patients or clients 
responsible for their own recovery: and, in fact, re- 
jects the idea that there is such a thing as mental 
illness. What Reality Therapy seeks to do, in short, is 
to force people to face their own reality and reshape 
their behavior in order to fulfill their needs. When 
people do not fulfill their needs they come to regard 
themselves as failures 

Reality Therapy (though it had no name at the 
time) began in the I950's when Dr. William Glasser, 
a third year medical resident, encountered "the most 
obnoxious child I had ever met." The boy, Aaron, 
shared characteristics of many people undergoing 
psychiatric treatment -he indulged himself in his own 
emotional deprivation, had trained himself in psy- 
chiatric .jargon, was capable of being highly un- 
communicative either through complete withdrawal 
or plunges into jibberish, talked "around" his feelings 
and succeeded in making his psychiatrist miserable. 
And, he failed to improve. In desperation, Glasser 
armed with Freud, Jung and all the other greats of 
psychiatry, threw down his traditional weapons and 
told the kid to "shut up and listen." He began to 
demand of Aaron that he be responsive to other 
people and responsible for his actions. Glasser let 
Aaron know that someone cared about him ar.d that 
concern is not something to give, but to share. 

• • • 

Reality Therapy began because Glasser perceived 
that conventional therapies worked only for some 
patients part of the time, required inordinate amounts 
of time -sometimes years, and frequently, did no 
good at all. He saw countless examples of personal, 
professional and academic failure -delinquency, drug 
abuse, sexual excesses, obesity, craziness, psy- 
chosomatic illness and other problems compounded 
by a lack of societal remedies. Furthermore, few 
people could afford to avail themselves of help. Real- 
ity Therapy offered relatively fast results, and relied 
on the use of a broad spectrum of helping profes- 
sionals, paraprofessionals, and empathetic non- 
professionals who were willing to learn to apply its 
principles. 

Vol. 2, No. 1 
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The principles of Reality Therapy begin with in- 
volvement. 

All other principles build on it and add to it. 
The therapist's problem is to provide enough 
involvement himself to help the patient develop 
confidence to make new, deep, lasting in- 
volvements of his ov/n. The helping person, 
whether friend, family member, or professional 
therapist, must be honest and never promise to 
give more lime than he plans to give. Even 
patients who desperately need {heir therapist 
will, upon becoming involved, accept an honest 
statement from the therapist that he can give 
only a specific amount of time. (Glasser, 1972) 

There are a number of ways to get involved with a 
client, but talking about his problems and his feelings 
about them focuses upon his self-involvement and 
consequently gives his failure value. Glasser tells of 
one client, Pat, v/hose manifestation of her problem 
was obesity. 

The first part of Reality Therapy with Pat 
was difficult for both of us as I tried to create 
involvement between us and she tried to under- 
stand what I was driving at. Expecting to dis- 
cuss her childhood, she found it difficult to un- 
derstand that I was not particularly interested in 
historical material. Attempting at times to talk 
about her dreams and unconscious mind, she 
found tne equally uninterested. Restricting the 
discussion to the present seemed sterile to her 
because her life was the rather humdrum exis- 
tence of the rich suburban housewife who had 
difiiculty in filling her days and much more in 
talking about what she did . . . 

After almost a year, v/e began to he more 
involved, ! could point out her irresponsibilities. 
My regular presence and my stand for greater 
responsibility encouraged her to take a chance, 
and change. During the whole of the second 
year she slowly became more responsible. Al- 
though the change was not dramatic, she was 
less self-centered and more able to give to 
others, especially her husband and children, 
who needed her far more than she was originally 
able to admit to herself. She felt a keener sense 
of achievement and she lost fifty pounds. (Glas- 
ser, 1965) 
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A second principle of Reality Therapy is exam- 
ining current behavior. People often avoid facing their 
present behavior by emphasizing how they feel rather 
than what they are doing. Although Reality Therapy 
does not deny that emotions arc important, successful 

Vol. 2, No. 1 



therapists learn that unless they focus on behavior 
they do not help the patient. For example, a 
delinquent girl Glasser was treating in a group situ- 
ation refused to admit her own faults and blamed 
Glasser for her detention in an institution. 

To avoid facing reality, Liz tried to be a Jun- 
ior therapist in the group, blandly assuming the 
role of the perfectly reformed girl who was ea- 
ger to point out to others the futility of their 
ways. With my support the group turned the 
tables on her, forcing her to examine her own 
behavior despite her eflforts to avoid it. We soon 
recognized that she always blamed eveiything 
that happened on others, maintaining the role of 
the unfortunate victim of circumstances. If I 
pointed this out to her she would say that I, too, 
was against her, and therapy would be stalled. 
To help her face reality and stop wasting time 
blaming me, I told her that she could leave 
when she made at least a C in each of her 
classes. 

After several months during which she tried 
every way to avoid doing better in cosmetology, 
she finally started to work a little harder. The 
group pressure started the change in her behav- 
ior, which in turn led her to become involved 
with the group and to recognize that they really 
cared for her, as shown by their efli'orts for her 
(Glasser, 1965) 
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A third principle of Reality Therapy is that the 
patient must now examine and evaluate his behavior 
in a rational way and make a Judgement that what 
he's doing isn't beneficial. It\\ like an alcoholic awv- 
//;j[>. **Gei\ drinking* is the worst thitxi* for me. Paxx me 
a drink.** He knoww drinkiri}* is no i>ood but he*s still 
drinking because he has nothing,' else. But when he 
bef^*ins to }*et involved with another person and then 
you ask him to evaluate by asking* "is drinking* help- 
ing you?** he*ll be^in to say, '*Well no, a would be 
much better if ! did something* else.** Drinking is like 
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any other companion -so is depression and a host of 
other problems. For example, depression serves a 
purpose. Tlw purpose it serves is that you heeome 
involved with your depression and a kind of eircunt- 
sen bed misery that you know and are familiar with in 
order to avoid faein}> the fact that you ou^'ht to he 
doin^' something: worthwhile. The depression immohi- 
lizesyou. Its painful. But it's le.ss painful than a'/»7/;a' 
it up. Sometimes I make a Joke when a person tells 
me lies terribly depressed. I say, '*Weli cheer up!'' 
And everybody laui>hx at that statement, yet that's 
the most accurate and constructive tiling / can really 
say. Reality Therapy }>ives the individual a chance to 
examine the situation and urines him to come to a 
decision. 

4. 

Fourth, once someone makes a value judgement 
about his behavior, the person helping him must as- 
sist in developing realistic plans for action. Because 
planning requires knowledge of what options are 
available, a therapist who talks with many people 
making plans gains experience not available to the 
average person. As many problems revolve around 
family life, a therapist who is married and has chil- 
dren is usually better able to help plan than is a 
therapist whose life has not included marriage and 
children. Encouraging the person who needs the help 
to make the most of the plan himself is part of the 
therapist^ skill. The therapi.st sometimes puts the 
person in touch with someone else. Glasser has sent 
patients to friends or associates of his who have more 
experience in particular fields to help the patient work 
out a detailed plan. 

Never make a plan that attempts too much, 
because it will usually fail and reinforce the 
already present failure. A failing person needs 
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success, and he needs small individually suc- 
cessful steps to gain it. A student who has never 
studied should not plan to study one hour a 
night: at the start, fifteen minutes once or twice 
a week is more realistic. (Ci.'-^sser, 1972) 

5. 

Fifth, a commitment. After a reasonable plan has 
been made, it must be carnVJ out. To give the person 
greater motivation to fulfill the plan, ask him for a 
commitment. The commitment may be verbal or writ 
ten: it may be given to an individual or group. It can 
be made between husband and wife, parent and child, 
teacher and student, therapist and patient. Com- 
mitment intensifies and accelerates the trying of new 
behavior. Without comment, without warm human 
desire to say, do it for you as well as for me,** 
plans are less likely to be implemented. A written 
contract is good because people can remember, can 
have evidence of the); plan to change their behavior 
A t Ventura, (he school for delinquent i^irls, we .some- 
times had them si^'n a contract when they left the 
school .uatin^' that they would come back. The i^irls 
objected, sayinf^, **You don't trust us,'' I said, **That's 
fU'ht, / don't." The uirls, while resentful at first, came 
to realize that I really cared about what happened to 
them. When you work with kids, you must be willing 
to be the adult. 

6. 

Sixth, accept no excuses. The therapist must 
insist that a commitment made is worth keeping. 
The only commitments many failures have 
made are to their irresponsibilities, their emo- 
tions, and their involvement with themselves. 
These commitments have mired them deeply in 
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failure. The therapist cannot help unless he and 
the patients arc both willing to reexamine the 
plan continually and make a mutual decision 
either to renew the commitment, if the plan is 
valid, or to give it up. if it is not. 

Excuses let people off the hook: they provide- 
temporary relief, but they eventually lead u> 
• more failure and a failure identity. Any time we 
lake an excuse when we are trying to help a 
person gain a successful identity, we do him 
harm, (Glasser, 1972) 

7. 

And finally, don't punish. Not to punish is as im 
portant as not to take excuses. 

Eliminating punishment is very dillicull for 
most people who are successful to accept, be- 
cause they believe that ' art of their :^uccess 
stems from their fear that punishment will fol- 
low failure. We believe punishment breaks the 
involvement necessary for the patient to suc- 
ceed. When he does succeed, we give praise. 
Unlike punishment, praise solidities the in- 
volvement. Punishment is any treatment of an- 
other person that causes him pain, physical or 
mental. Praise, always involving, leads to more 
responsible behavior. The purpose of punish- 
ment is to change someone's behavior through 
fear, pain or loneJiness. If it were an eU'eciive 
means of getting people to change, wc would 
have few failures in our society. Many in- 
competent and irresponsible people have been 
punished over and over again throughout their 
lives with little beneficial eU'ect. Instead, punish- 
ment reinforces their loneliness. Confirming 
their belief that no one cares about them, it 
drives them further into se!f-involvemenl and 
increases their hostility or their isolation or 
both. (Glasser. 1972) 

• • • 

These seven principles have been used by Dr. 
Glasser and his colleagues during the past 15 
years- in Ventura, the delinquent girls' sciioo!: in 
Watts. California schools: in the mental ward of a V. 
A. Hospital, and. as a result of the Educator Training 
Center, by 20 to 2$ thousand school personnel in 
schools throughout the country. Glasser feels that 
these principles work because they fullill very basic 
current needs of people. In his latest book. The Iden- 
tity Society, he distinguishes people of the post World 
War 11 era from those prior to the war. People today 
arc role oriented rather than goal oriented. Many 
people today, including adults, but especially the 
young, are seeking new life styles which will enable 
them to be themselves and ha\e a personal stake in 
the tasks they perform. The relative allluence of our 
post-war society makes this search possible to some 
extent: we don't need to be as concerned with male- 
rial struggle as were people of the pre-war era. B;il 
this change to role orientation is not uniform and this 
i.i causing not oniy generational conflicts but 



society- wide conflicts. Our major institutions -the 
family, the schools, the penal system, the \\elf:»»v 
system arc still operating as if achievement of goals 
leads U) success and iiappiness. 

The schools, our major socializing institution, is 
the most visible olfender. The school Is still saying*. 
""Leant this or yoti are a fallare,^^ Ina kids are saylni** 
**We u'Oit*t learn tinless the school can relate to us as 
human beln^isS^ 1 hose who can't lind personal rele- 
vance in the schools often turn against society and 
themselves, taking on the identity of failure, Failure is 
painful, so they may try to drown this pain in antiso- 
cial behaviors such as drugs, violence, inattention or 
total withdrawal. Of course, kids have no monopoly 
on failure— adults fail too. and resort to their "p^^inl.il- 
lers" in much the same way. What ur'/r doUiu ^^'tth 
Real^'y Therapy, especially in the schools, is answer- 
inji a '..'cd that came up. Teachers, therapists and sty 
on have said, "We reaily \utnt a little extra help: »r 
just dont think w e can do it on our ow n,^* Realizing 
that these principles could be implemented with 
school personnel c:S therapists -as long as they're 
truly concerned and willing to learn -CHasser began 
to develop a Reality Therapy training program 
through the Rducat^j- Training Center. It i^n es those 
people a chanci' to learn. 'There are a number of 
$*ood rote-oriented therapies (Gestalt, rati<^nal thera- 
py, transactional analysis) which dilVer from one an- 
other in minor aspects only. What is important is their 
unifying principles, and these principles say you have 
to get involved with people and then you have to help 
them understand that they do have some control over 
their l:ehavior. and that they can nuike changes which 
will improve their lives. /// the schools, partladarly 
the urban schools, we find uninvolved, unloved, al- 
ready turned'off klds^ products of parents v,'ho often 
themselves are lonely and uninvolved and are, there- 
fore, incapable of providing* their offspring with an 
atmosphere condttcive to personal i»rowth and re- 
sponsibility, 'The schools, like ii or not, are often the 
only place some children can get involvement, can 
grow emotionally as well as intellectually. There arc 
kids who may have rooms full of plaything's but are 
nevertheless lonely. They may or may not be only 
children -usually they are children whose parents are 
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so involved in their own activities that the kids have 
no chance to participate in a functioning family. They 
may be "latchkey" children, coming home to empty 
houses. When a child comes home to an empty 
house, its hard for him not to fail. Because the chil- 
dren of today are role-oriented, they are more in- 
terested in know ing,' not what they can do for society, 
hut what their parents -and the school in particu- 
lar-can do for them. When they fail to get involved 
they are soon labeled **failures/^ 

What can the school do for these youngsters? It 
can recognize their needs and restructure itself to 
provide the missing elements which will help them to 
become involved and responsible for their own lives 
and for the well-being of others. The family should, of 
course, provide these elements which will help them 
to become involved and responsible for their own 
lives and for the well being of others hut if it 
doesn't-and often it doesn^t-then the school must 
do it or all of society will bear the burden of their 
failure. 

In training teachers to utilize Reality Therapy, 
Glasser stresses involvement and commitment. One 
simple but highly important procedure which helps 
teachers begin to create involvement is a daily meet- 
ing with students. 

A structured, well-planned class meeting is a 
good starter. Tm not talking about the ordinary 
class discussion. Tm talking about a meeting 
keyed to behaving in thoughtful, socially re- 
sponsible ways. Tm talking about a meeting in 
which logical, orderly thinking lakes priority. 
Tm talking about a meeting which involves ev- 
eryone in the room -one in which kids learn to 
care for and respect each other and where 
meaningful participation takes precedence over 
the teacher's ''right answer." 

Another technique we've found useful is 
cross-grade tutoring. This is consistent with 




Reality Therapy principles because these 
"learning by teaching" experiences help chil- 
dren become involved with each other as well as 
with the teachers they help. The experiences are 
carefully planned to be actively problem solv- 
ing, sometimes for the tutor and sometimes for 
the tutee. Respectful involvement between stu- 
dents and teachers develops as they define tutor 
roles, achieve an understanding of task in- 
crements, practice positive feedback, stress 
positive attitudes toward change, and engage in 
evaluation and replanning. 

It is not uncommon to see a whole class mov- 
ing to another grade level for a session. One 
activity sees the older class acting as secretaries 
for twenty minutes, taking dictation from 
lower-grade students. The tutors later return 
with a corrected copy of the dictated material. 
During the last school year, after discussing it 
with students, the Ventura staff decided to 
change room assignments so upper grades alter- 
nate with lower grades. This move facilitates the 
tutorial program by shortening the physical dis- 
tance the upper graders have to travel, and adds 
to children's involvement with each other across 
age and grade levels. (Glasser, 1971) 



There are many other individual and group tech- 
niques which teachers can use: they all involve ihe 
central core of Reality Therapy -involvement — 
learning to achieve this is the key. Glasser believes 
that most people are capable of becoming involved. 
This "faith" in people has generally produced results 
which teachers thought they were incapable of pro- 
ducing. Although it isn't ea.\y to function under the 
tenet.s of Reality Therapy, it can he done, it takes 
training% patience, and above alL perseverance. 
Grownup.s need to reorient their way of dealing with 
children academically. It is much more difficult to 
encourage children to think rationally for themselves 
than to provide them with pat answers. 

Although the schools, of necessity, perform the 
major socializing function for children, there is no 
reason to assume that Reality Therapy shouldn't be 
tried in other settings. These principles are defmitely 
transferable. Families, for instance, can utilize them 
in strengthening their interrelationships. In his books, 
Glasser recounts numerous cases, of varying sev- 
erity, in which families (parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives) use Reality Therapy to rethink their 
relationships and try to break down barriers they had 
created during the years. Obviously, more time and 
effort would be required of a family whose children 
were addicted to diug> or had serious mental dis- 
orders or in a situation were divorce is imminent. 
Reality Therapy works best whc* '» can be used 
preventively or constructively but ix is. as are most 
therapies, usually applied as a crisis intervention mea- 
sure. At this stage of a situation. Reality Therapy can 
provide perspective and sound principles upon which 
to act. For example, a teenager, .ludy, starts taking 
"downers and uppers." When her parents discover 
what she is doing she pressures them to help her 
retain her habit by threatening suicide and in general 
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acting out. Reality Therapy would suggest that they 
do the following. 

Judy's parent.s .should flatly refuse to get her 
any drugs. Both to keep drugs from Judy and to 
set a good example, they should remove all the 
drugs from the house including tranquilizers and 
sleeping pills. Parents without enough incentive 
to stop using pills themselves have trouble help- 
ing their daughter. Finally, and a very important 
point, they should not discuss drugs with her on 
any occa.sion: despite what they might have 
learned, they know little about the realities of 
taking drugs. If. after di.scovering she cannot get 
drugs, she says she will stop all drug use except 
a little marijuana, they should make no com- 
ment. If she persists in trying to discuss drugs, 
her parents should say that they know nothing 
about them except that they are illegal. This 
approach will not work with an older child, but 
it sometimes works well with a young, unso- 
phisticated child who has little access to dnigs 
and who does not enjoy the effect of the dnigs 
herself as much as the effect her use of them has 
on her parents. 

At the same tisne. her parents should work 
hard to establish a warm, friendly relationship, 
to encourage her to have friends over, and to 
keep involved. (Glasser. 1965) 

• • • 



In this newly ordained role-oriented society, 
people will continue to fail. But those offering them 
support must minimize this failure— help them rework 
and reshape their plans to achieve success. Reality 
Therapy works — but only because it is appJie-l con- 
sistently and deliberately. There's no nia^ic about it. 

As a fmal note, however, to modify the apparent 
optimism held out for Reality Therapy- there are 
some cautions and there are some real societal and 
cultural dilemmas which make it difficult to apply 
Reality Therapy. 

One of these starts with the fundamental core of 
human development- maternal participation in a 
child^s upbringing. Now. at a time when mo.st chil- 
dren are role-oriented, striving to achieve in a very 
personal, meaningful way. so are their mothers— and 
this produces conflict. There is no way to ^et around 
the fact that the ehan^inii role of women is ^oin^ to 
cause additional problems for children. Women are 
sayiufi, *'Look. we're human beiuf^s, and we want to 
fulfill our selves in ways that ^o beyond their tradi- 
tional one of wife, mother and housekeeper. Let 
somebody else take care of our children/* Men, too, 
are looking,' for roles beyond their traditional one of 
supportinu a family. Kids, though, still have the .same 
basic needs for .security and hehn^in^^-they dont 
know anythiufi about Women s Lth or the need for 
human fuljillment in their parents. Unfortunately, 
there are few women .so capable of involvement that 
they can J'uljill themselves out. side of their homes and 
still do the job with their children that needs to he 
done. 
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Another nearly overwhelming problem we face is 
that some of our largest "socializing" institutions are 
really oriented toward punishing people rather than 
helping them. Our mental institutions rely on drugs 
and physical suppression of patients to mutUe their 
"bad** behavior rather than changing it. Our prisons 
and reform schools subject people to isolation, stark 
surroundings, inadequate rehabilitation programs and 
virtually no civil rights or personal respect. Not that 
we .should release all prisoners, they are dejinitely a 
daui^er to .society. But we must fmd better ways of 
dealing with people who have already failed to adjust 
to and be accepted by society. Further rejection will 
not produce solid citizens. 

A final societal dilemma is that while our media 
opens new possibilities to us by expanding our knowl- 
edge and perceptions, it also tends to reinforce our 
self-image of failure. The media establishes \tandards 
of performance .so poli.shed and refined that it makes 
what youufi people do seem inadequate by com- 
pari.wn. A. spiring,' athletes .see the pros and think 
*'What the heck? VII never make it." And they f;ive up 
because tney cant see the years and years of hard 
work and disappointment it took the pros to make it. 
Commercials seem to assure social success through 
the use of this toothpaste, that' deodorant, this 
soft-drink, and that after-shave Iption. Pepsi Cola 
helps you to make friends is the implication. The 
media has much that is ^ood. but there's a lot that is 
on "just to make a buck," and too many lonely people 
are exploited by the media hecau.se they are not hap- 
py with their lives. They dont have a .sen.se of person- 
al worths they identify with failure. 

Reality Therapy like other new therapies, requires 
a restructuring of our institutions and our minds. By 
applying its principles we. can begin to initiate 
change -to recognize ihe needs of human beings who 
have a poor sense of identity and an attitude of fail- 
ure. But we can make it work continually only if we 
first get those who influence society and its functions 
to *\shut up and listen." We begin and end with in- 
volvement. 
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A Human Technology for 
Human Resource Development 



by Robert Carkhuff Definition of Approach 



The second article in our series on new therapeutic 
approaches is concerned w ith human resource devel- 
opment. For this article Impact contacted Dr. Robert 
Carkhuff whose eclectic approach is hroad in per- 
spective and draws from other approaches in a sys- 
tematic way. 
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Dr. Carkhuff is Director, Center for Human Rela- 
tions and Community Affairs and Profes.sor of Psy- 
choloi:y and Education, American International Col- 
Icf^e, Sprinfijield, Massachusetts. He i\ best known 
for his two volumes on Helping and Human Relations 
which Dr. C. H. Patter.son hailed as ''the most si}:- 
nificant advance .since 1942^^ and The Development 
of Human Resources in which Dr. David A.spy com- 
mented: ''Carkhuff is as .sij^nilicant and relevant in 
the 1970\\ as I' read was in the early I9()(rs and 
Dewey and later Rof^urs were in the I93(ys and 
I940\\r 
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My ettbrts over the past several years have been 
toward developing a technology for human resource 
development. Whether education or rehabilitation, 
my concern has been with ferreting out the core of 
dimensions which all human relationships share and, 
then, discerning the unique contributions of a variety 
of potential preferred modes of developing human 
resources. In the process, we have developed a num- 
ber of models for helping and human resource devel- 
opment. 

r^erhaps the most fundamental model is what I 
term "the helping effects model." Most funda- 
mentally, what this model indicates is that the effects 
of helping upon the helpee (child, student, counselee, 
patient) are in part a function of the level of function- 
ing of the helper (parent, teacher, counselor, thera- 
pist) in emotional and intellectual skills. We see these 
effects in our everyday activities- most clearly in 
teacher-student relationships where students flourish 
in their development one year and are retarded in 
their development the ne.xt year. There are several 
corollaries to this model. First, helping may have 
constructive or deteriorative consequences. Second, 
helpees of high level functioning helpers grow while 
helpees of low level functioning helpers deteriorate. 
Third, helpees move in their development toward the 
helper's level of functioning. The "helping elfects 
model" places the largest burden of responsibility for 
helping squarely on the ,shoulder,s of the helper. 

With regard to my ''systematic eclectic approach to 
helping" which I referred to earlier, the fundamental 
proposition is this: There are a variety of potential 
preferred modes of developing human resources that 
contribute to human resource development. The ones 
with which we are the most familiar include the 
client-centered, existential, neo-analytic, behavioristic 
and trait-and-factor approaches which dominate our 
training centers around the country. Again, there are 
several corollaries of this model. First, there are a 
core of emotional and interpersonal conditions shared 
by all helping processes. Second, there are a variety 
of potential preferred modes of treatment which may 
under defmable circumstances make a contribution 
over and above that made by the core conditions. 
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Third* the most effective preferred modes of treat- 
ment are ihe approaches which afford us a means for 
operationalizing goals and developing systematic 
procedures for attaining these goals and these seem to 
be the trait-and-factor and behavioristic approaches. 
Again, the approaches are put to the functional test of 
their unique contribution over and above human rela- 
tionship contributions. 



The "helping effects modeF^ 
places the largest burden of re* 
sponsibility on the shoulders of 
the helper. 



As you can see. my approach is broad in its per- 
spective drav/ing, in a truly eclectic sense, from those 
approaches which have a contribution to make to- 
ward human resource development. It is unique in the 
respect that I am trying to develop this eclectic ap- 
proach systematically. Most important, I am attempt- 
ing to develop and deliver for empirical and ex- 
perimental testing a human technology for human 
resource development. 



An Operating Illustration 

Part and parcel of the process of developing a 
human technology for human resource development 
is "the developmental model for helping" which 
guides the helping process and provides us with cri- 
teria by which to measure our progress. It states 
simply that helping is a developmental process. One 
of its corollaries is that helping involves exploration* 
understanding and action as seen in Figure I. In 
order for the helpee*s action or behaxior change or 
gain to be constructive, it must grow out of helpee 
under^xqnding: in order for the understanding to be 
accurate, it must grow out of the helpee exploration 
of the areas of his concern. 

A related corollary is that helper responsiveness (re- 
sponding accurately to a helpee*s experience- 
empathy respect, specificity and initiative effectively 
from the helper\ experience-genuiness, con- 
frontation, immediacy) interpersonal skills serve de- 
velopmentally to facilitate helpee exploration, under- 
Ntanding. and action. Figure 2 describes an empathy 
scale which serves to illustrate the different levels of 
the different dimensions. In other terms, we can learn 
the attending, responding, initiative, and commu- 
nicative skills necessary to facilitate human change or 
gain. At level three of responsive dimensions, we 
formulate responses that are additive in the sense that 
they go beyond the helpee*s expressions and thereby 
facilitate his understanding of the areas of his con- 
cern, in a similar manner, at level three of initiative 
dimensions we introduce action-initiative oriented be- 
havior and at levels four and live we bring this to 



culmination in developing a coiiNiructive course of 
action, i.e.. doing something about the areas of his 
concern. 

in summary, there are skills to be learned and 
employed developmentally Just as effective parents 
prepare their child for growth and de\elopment. so 
does the effective helper facilitate the growth and 
development of his helpee. The helper is initially re- 
sponsive to the helpee^s needs and ultiniatelv both 
responsive and initiative at the highest levels as he 
tries to do somethiiii4 about meeting the needs of the 
helper. 

The final corollary is that exploration, under- 
standing, and action are recycled in an on-going learn- 
ing process. The feedback from helpee action stimu- 
lates further exploration, more accurate under- 
standing and more effective action m a potentially 
life-long learning process, 

i might mention when we developed the training 
program to accompany the Educational and Career 
Exploration System, a computer-based guidance pro- 
gram piloted in Michigan, we set up a research design 
for assessing the effects of the counselor and the 
computer, in one study of outcome, we had live 
groups of students: (I) group i visited both the com- 
puter and a counselor trained in human resource de- 
velopment skills (interpersonal and problem-solving) 
and computer skills: (2) group il visited both the 
computer and a counselor trained in computer skills 
alone; (3) group lii visited a counselor trained in 
human resource development skills alone: (4) group 

IV visited a traditionally trained counselor: (5) group 

V visited the computer alone. According to the 
self-reports, the counselors systematically trained in 
human resource development skills were significantly 
more effective than traditionally trained counselors, 
the computer alone, or the computer in combination 
with counselors trained in computer skills. 

in this regard, i might addjwe were systematic in 
organizing each counseling session's activities, it was 
like pilots going on a mission: the first part of the first 
session, we emphasized only helpee-exploration: the 
second part, only helpee understanding: the third part 
only helpee action. It w» ^ similar between sessions 
with exploration dominating early contacts and action 
dominating late contacts and understanding being em- 
phasized in the middle. The point is this: the more 
systematically we are trained and the more system- 
atically we orient our helping sessions around explor- 
ation, understanding and action, bringing each session 
at least to some kind of an action "homework" as- 
signment, the more effective we will be. 



Helper 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Extensive Response Repertoire 

Figure 1. Extensive Response Repertoire of the Helper 
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Figure 2 



Scale 1 



Empathic Understanding in 
Interpersonal Processes 
A Scale for Measurement 



Level 1 

The verbal and behavioral expressions of the 
helper either do not attend to or detrac t sig- 
nificantly from the verbal and behavioral ex- 
pressions of the helpee(s) in that they commu- 
nicate significantly less of the helpee^ feelings 
and experiences than the helpee has commu- 
nicated himself. 

Fxnmple: the helper communicates no aware- 
ness of even the most obvious, ex- 
pressed surface feelings of the helpee. 
The helper may be bored or dis- 
interested or simply operating from a 
preconceived frame of reference 
which totally excludes that of the 
helpee(s). 

In summary, the helper does everything but ex- 
press that he is listening, understanding, or 
being sensitive to even the most obvious feel- 
ings of the helpee in such a way as to detract 
significantly from the communications of the 
helpee. 

Level 2 

While the helper responds to the expressed 
feelings of the helpee(s), he does so in such a 
way that he subtracts noticahle affect from the 
communication of the helpee. 

Example: The helper may communicate some 
awareness of obvious, surface feelings 
of the helpee, but his communications 
drain off a level of the affect and dis- 
tort the level of meaning. The helper 
may communicate his own ideas of 
what may be going on, but these are 
not congruent with the expressions of 
the helpee. 

In summary, the helper tends to respond to 
other than what the helpee is expressing or in- 
dicating. 

Level 3 

The expressions of the helper in response to the 
expressions of the helpee(s) are essentially in- 
terchangeahle with those of the helpee in that 
they express essentially the same affect and 
meaning. 

Example: The helper responds with accurate 
understanding of the surf ace feelings 
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of the helpee but may not respond to 
or may misinterpret the deeper feel- 
ings. 

In summary, the helper is responding so as to 
neither subtract from nor add to the expressions 
of the helpee. He does not respond accurately 
to how that person really feels beneath the sur- 
face feelings; but he indicates a willingness and 
openness to do so. Level 3 constitutes the min- 
imal level of facilitative interpersonal function- 
ing. 

Level 4 

The responses of the helper add noticeably to 
the expressions of the helpee(s) in such a way as 
to express feelings a level deeper than the help- 
ee w;»s able to express himself. 

Example: The helper communicates his under- 
standing of the expressions of the helpee at a 
level deeper than they were expressed and thus 
enables the helpee to experience and/or express 
feelings he was unable to express previously. 
In summary, the helper's responses add deeper 
feeling and meaning to the expressions of the 
helpee. 

Level 5 

The helper^ responses add .significantly to 
the feeling and meaning of the expressions of 
the helpee(s) in such a way as to accurately 
express feelings levels below what the helpee 
himself was able to express or, in the event of 
ongoing, deep self-exploration on the helpee's 
part, to be fully with him in his deepest mo- 
ments. 

Example: The helper responds with accuracy 
to all of the helpee's deeper as well as 
surface feelings. He is "tuned in" on 
the helpees' wave length. The helper 
and the helpee might proceed together 
to explore previously unexplored 
areas of human existence. 
In summary, the helper is responding with a full 
awareness of who the other person is and with a 
comprehensive and accurate empathic under- 
standing of that individuals' deepest feelings. 



I his >cdle IS a rcvjMon of earlier vefMoiu of empafh) scales K aikhiilf. I«MS 
C arkhulTA Herenson. 1967 f ruax \ ( .irkbiilF. V}f^7) 
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The more systematically we are 
trained and the more system- 
atically we orient our helping 
sessions around exploration, un- 
derstanding, and action . . .the 
more effective we will be. 



Potential Client Populations 



There are two fundamental ways in which behavior 
can be changed. The first involves the understanding 
or insight followed systematically by an action 
course. Unfortunately most insight-oriented helping 
processes (like the client-centered, existential, and 
analytic approaches) do not develop action programs. 
The second way involves changing the behavior and 
then consolidating the change with the insight into the 
charge. U nfortunately, many behaviorists (ally- 
oriented helpers) do not concern themselves with this 
understanding necessary to integrate and sustain be- 
havior. 

The process of exploration, understanding, and ac- 
tion which I have described may be entered at any 
phase although this is the typical sequence in which 
people learn. For those who are unable to explore or 
understand, like some severely debilitated patients, 
we may begin with an action course or by changing 
the behavior first and then utilizing the behavior to 
stimulate exploration and understanding. 

In this context, we have piloted projects on every 
population concernable. The process of exploration, 
understanding, and action is the process by which 
people learn. Again, it provides us with criteria by 
which to measure our progress toward behavior 
change or gairt. It holds for education involving the 
learning of nevJ material. It holds for rehabilitation 
involving the resolution of old problems. 

With the concern for client populations it may be 
helpful to develop still another model, "the functional 
diagnostic model for helping."* This model dictates 
that helpees be assessed on their level of devel- 
opment rather than traditional diagnostic categories. 
In this regard, there are several relevant corollaries. 
First, helpees may be assessed on their levels of 
functioning between physical, emotional, and in- 
tellectual areas. Second, helpees may be assessed on 
their levels of functioning with physical (different 
fitness categories), emotional (different human rela- 
tionships), and intellectual (different educational 
skills) areas. Third, both within and between areas, 
treatment is initiated in relatively the highest area of 
functioning below minimally effective levels. In this 
manner, the helper has the highest probability of suc- 
cessful and thus reinforcing experiences. Such a func- 
tional diagnostic mode! provides us with differential 
diagnoses that translate to differential treatment. 



At the rehabilitation level, we have run family 
management clinics in which we have developed 
physical, emotional, and intellectual programs based 
upon the functional diagnosis of the individuals and 
families involved. For example in the emotional area 
alone, we might teach a non-responsive father to at- 
tend and respond with increasing frequency and dura- 
tion to his wife and the children. In the same family, 
the mother has been taught the initiative skills neces- 
sary to solve problems, develop direction, and set 
limits on family behavior. 

At the preventative level, we have conducted large 
scale social action programs where we have selected 
helpers on the basis of their physical, emotional, and 
intellectual functioning and complemented them with 
programs to develop similar functioning in their help- 
ers. We have been successful in these areas in train- 
ing correctional officers as helpers for inmates, com- 
munity people as human relation specialists for stu- 
dents, and hard-core unemployed as social casework 
assistants. Potentially, anyone may be trained to be a 
helper. Indeed, the purpose of the helping process is 
to transform helpees into helpers. 



Expected Outcomes 

Still another model for helping will be relevant 
here. The ''outcome model for helping" involves a 
goal of a helpee who is functioning effectively with 
regard to his environment. Therefore, helping must 



People learn what they are 
trained to learn. Outcome should 
be calculated to assess that 
which you train to effect. 



develop the helpee's level of functioning in physical, 
emotional, and intellectual skills (corollary I). !n ad- 
dition, helping must develop the helpee's level of 
functioning in specialty area skills that are relevant to 
the helpee's environment (corollary 2). In order to 
accomplish this, the helper musi be both model and 
agent for the helpee's change (corollary 3). 

In this context, we have employed Just about 
every kind of index to assess outcome. In general, 
though, we have evolved to a position where we use 
indexes of what it is we are trying to effect in order to 
assess a change or gain. It simply makes good sense 
that if you are teaching reading you will employ an 
index of reading achievement rather than math 
achievement or a Rorschack inkblot test. 
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Outcome Model for Helping 

Corollary 1 
Helping must develop the 
helpee's level of functioning in 
physical, emotional, and in- 
tellectual skills. 

Corollary 2 
Helping must develop the 
helpee's level of functioning in 
specialty area skills that are 
relevant to the helpee's envi- 
ronment. 

Corollary 3 
The helper must be both model 
and agent for the helpee's 
change. 



One program which we have conducted will illus- 
trate in a very rich manner all of the models I have 
enumerated. Over a year ago we took over a 
delinquent institution in order to transform it from a 
custodial to a treatment orientation. We system- 
atically selected (another model) and trained (also a 
model) the staff in physical, emotional-interpersonal, 
and intellectual skills (people development). In addi- 
tion, we equipped them with the skills which they 
needed to develop over eighty programs relevant to 
their purposes from cottage maintenance through field 
trips to study and counseling skills (program devel- 
opment). One of the programs, the "student levels" 
program, involved the movement of the students 
through the cottage systems with increasing privileges 
and responsibilities according to their physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual development. Finally, we or- 
ganized the personnel and programs of the institution 
functionally according to skills criteria rather than 
civil service seniority (organizational development). 

We studied the effects of our "changeover" pro- 
gram on outcome. First, we studied the student's 
development: physical functioning (fitness)-up 5i)7c 
in one year; emotional functioning (interpersonal 
skills) -up 100% in one year: intellectual (computa- 
tional and communication skills)-up 1579^ in one 
year. Next, we studied student and staff self-reports: 
student self-reports were 33% positive on entry, 
100% positive on exit from the program and 68% 
positive overall; staff reports of the program were 
83% positive overall on the effects of the program on 
students. Most important, we studied our rates of 
recidivism, runaway, and crime rates in the commu- 
nity from which the students were drawn: recidivism 
or the number of boys returning to the school was 
reduced 36% in one year: and runaway rate was 
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reduced 56% in the same period: and Juvenile crime 
in the community from which the students were 
drawn was reduced 34% during the same period. 

In all. we assessed clyhl indexes of outcome to 
determine our eitectivencKss. Again, we calculated 
that effective people plus elfective programs plus an 
effective organization to reUvte the people to the pro- 
grams in the most facilitativi^ manner (oruani/ational 
model) would effect snident development, 
self-reports, and recidivism statistics positively. And 
it did! However, it is to be emphasized that we con- 
ducted training to produce effective people and to 
equip them with effective programs in order to pro- 
duce this effective outcome. People learn what they 
are trained to learn. Outcome should be calculated to 
assess that which you trained to effect. 



Implementation 



1 think the most important extension of my pre- 
vious answer comes in the form of a "training model 
for helping" which dictates that training is the most 
efficient mode of human resource development. With 
regard to helpers, whether functional professional or 
credentialed professional, this means that the person- 
nel must be systematically selected (corollary ]) and 
trained (corollary 2). With regard to helpee popu- 



. . . necessary for the human re- 
sources development of the help- 
ee are the human resources of 
the helper. 



lations, this means that the helpees can be directly 
trained in the skills which they need to serve them- 
selves (corollary 3). Training is indeed the preferred 
mode of developing human resources! 

This training model is complemented effectively by 
a "programmatic model" which indicates that system- 
atic programs are the most effective nieans for devel- 
oping human resources. In this regiTd, systematic 
problem-solving procedures enable us to oper- 
ationalize goals and develop preferred courses of ac- 
tion (corollary I): program development procedures 
enable us to operationaliz.e programs lo implement 
preferred courses of action (corollary 2): program 
development skills will enable us to develop system- 
atic helping programs in the whole range of physical, 
emotional, and intellectual areas. 

We have conducted a variety of "training a treat- 
ment" programs with great success. We have trained 
patients in the kinds of skills which they need to 
adjust in or out of the hospital. We have trained 
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parents of disturbed children to work with each other 
and their children. We have trained families to re- 
constitute and regenerate themselves. We have 
trained inter-racial and cross-generation groups to 
work more effectively with each other. We have 
trained community people to reconstitute and regen- 
erate their communities in education and career de- 
velopment. In every instance we have found system- 
atic training to be more effective than all other forms 
of treatment. 

The resources necessary for the human resource 
development of the helpee are the human resources 
of the helper. In addition, the helper must have the 
commitment to learn the human technology necessary 
to change the helpee. The cornerstones of this tecli- 
nology include interpersonal skills and prob- 
lem-solving skills and program development skills. 
These skills can be utilized to develop any number of 
physical, emotional, and intellectual program skills, 
including physical education skills, human relations 
skills, curriculum development skills, teaching meth- 
odology skills, and career development skills. The 
skills may be learned at the level of helpers directly 
dispensing services to the helpee or at the level of 
trainers who train both the helpers and helpees, or at 
the level of master trainers who have conquered all of 
the skills within the physical, emotional, and in- 
tellectual areas and can guide and supervise the activ- 
ities of specialty trainers within the areas. At the 
highest levels, individuals may learn the organ- 
izational and management skills in addition to con- 
quering all of the physical, emotional, and intellectual 
skills necessary to become a consultant or human 
resoihJe development. To start, all it takes is one 
professional with the physical, emotional, and in- 
te^ectual resources and the commitment to learn the 
technologies necessary to develop his own as well as 
the resources of others. 



Information Sources 

I have been trying to bring together the expertise 
necessary to produce a human technology. In the 
psychological area, including treatment, we have Dr. 
Bernard G. Berenson and Dr. Richard M. Pierce. In 
education development we have Dr. David N. Aspy, 
Dr. David H. Berenson and Dr. Jeanette Tania. In 



We might teach a non-responsive 
father to attend and respond 
with increasing frequency and 
duration to his wife and chil- 
dren. 



community development we have Dr. Andrew H. 
Griflin and Dr. George Banks. In manpower and 
career development we have Dr. Ted Fiiel and Dr. 



Dan Kratochvil. Actually, we have many more 
people, functional as well as credentialed profes- 
sionals but these are the people who are with us on a 
full-time basis. In addition, we are constantly search- 
ing out people who want to Join us, not just in our 
attempt to develop a human technology but in our 
attempt to develop human and community resources 
on a large scale. ^ 



The helper must have the com- 
mitment to learn, the human 
technology necessary to change 
the helpee. 



As a group, we are oriented toward conducting 
training programs. However, we are disposed toward 
doing so in a consulting context at the site of the 
parties involved. In this manner, we can effect the 
design of the program and the application of the skills 
learned by the trainee products. 

In addition, I have developed a publication outlet: 
Human Resource Development Press, Box 222, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts 01002. 

Already, we have produced one first text: 

The Art oj Helping: A Guide for Developing Help- 
ing Skills for Parents, Teachers, and Counselors. 

It is a first level program, written in clear and 
simple language with words and pictures portraying 
the skills involved. Even here, though, the technology 
in the hands of a competent trainer is the most 
effective learning modality. Other texts are completed 
and in various stages of production: 

The Art of Prohlem-Solvinf^ 

The Art of Program Development 

The Art of Making a Good Career Decision 

The Art of Teaching 

The Art of Training 

The Art of Parenting 

For serious scholars and researchers, there are the 
books summarizing the research and demonstration 
projects upon which the technology series are based: 
The Development of Human Resources. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart "& Winston, 1971. 
Helping and Human Relations, Volumes I and II. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1969. 
Beyond Counseling and Therapy. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967. 
Sotirces of Gain in Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, 1967. 

Toward Effective Counseling and Psychotherapy. 
Chicago: Aldive, 1967. 
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After responding to Impact's questions, 
Dr. Carkhuff asked a question of Impact Im- 
pact's response appears in Advocate. 



What is impac t going to do to have a real Impact on 
the world? 



I have responded to your inquiries. I would like to 
initiate some inquiries of my own. I am attracted by 
your title and your stated purposes. I think you have 
made some real effort to personalize your offering. 
But, ultimately, we must do more than that. 

We must do more than inform. We must develop 
direction. We must make judgements. We must take 
stances, 

I will tell yo'j where I am. Developing the tech- 
nology for huma.i resource development is exciting. 
What is not exciting is seeing successful demonstra- 
tions of human resource development either not im- 
plemented on a large scale or dismantled on a small 
scale. For example,'we can develop the skills of black 
and brown children at or beyond those of white chil- 
dren. But others have chosen for us not to do so on a 
large scale. Every project that I have mentioned here 
has run this risk of the latter. With administrators 
oriented toward political expediency rather than hu- 
man effectiveness, effective human projects are more 
likely to be undermined than ineffective ones because 
the administrators recognize the potential for trans- 
lation to political power, i.e., **if it works here, I will 
have to allow them to implement it in my other divi- 
sions and I cannot allow this to happen." 

Most dramatically, the delinquent institution, the 
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success of which I describe earlier, tried lo **kick" 
the superintendent who administered the program 
"upstairs.'* When he courageously refused because of 
his commitment to the program and most important 
to the kids the program was servicing, he was "fired." 
Now, no operation services the effective people and 
programs who implement it. This school had its race 
riots, high recidivism and runaway rates prior to the 
"changeover." Within a matter of months it will 
again. 

Counselors as a group are in a unique position to 
do something about these tragedies. Historically, the 
counselor was seen as the agent of the student's wel- 
fare. Hopefully, he may be again. But only if he 
commits himself to his own physical, emotional, and 
intellectual development and to learning the human 
technology to develop the physical, emotional, and 
intellectual resources of those for whom he serves. 

Those few of us who have made the commitment 
are not enough. Only when strong parents get togeth- 
er can strong children be developed. 

Does impact take a stand? Where does impact 
stand? 

I am interested. Thank you for the opportunity to 
expose you to my technology and commitment to 
human resource development. 
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One of our contributors this issue, Dr. Robert Car- 
khuff, turned the tables on Impact and asked us a 
pointed question: "What is Impact going to do to 
have a real impact on the world." We like that. His 
concern is one to which all counselors should address 
themselves. We have, therefore, departed from our 
usual practice in ''Advocate*' of presenting a state- 
ment on a particular issue or topic in order to provide 
Dr. Carkhulfand you with !mpact\s response to his 
question. We welcome reader involvement and reac- 
tion to this dialogue. 

What is Impact doln^ to have a real impact on the 
world? Rif^ht on! There is nothing,* intrinsic in the role 
of the counselor or another publication which is 
self justified or instrinsically worthy. In a time of 
scarcity of all the important resources- human, 
ener^^y, money, and skill we need to cnntinually ask 
ourselves "why arc we doinu this and what is it 
worthr 
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First Impact has a number of -priorities. We try to 
fit them together in such a way that by being a mem- 
ber of our system a counselor can be impactful. Ours 
is a facilitating, and assistive stance. We exist as a 
publication and a communication system not as some- 
thing necessarily important in its own right, but rather 
to influence and/or provide assistance to other people 
in defining and reaching their goals. Most specifically, 
Impact wishes to increase counselor power. We aim 
to do that through assisting counselors in the imagina- 
tive use of knowledge. Knowledge is a power that 
can make the difference between highly focused 
efforts that use the most effective strategies and 
poorly focused efforts whose impact is limited to one 
counselor's experience ana insight. Power comes 
from knowing how to do it. That is why Impact 
devotes its time to analyzing programs, practices, 
ideas, and resources from an extremely wide range of 
publications and programs. We want counselors to 
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devote less time to reading and more time to thinking 
about and working at the implementation of new and 
impactful practices and programs. "More power to the 
counselor'' is one of our big mottoes. 



It is our view that many counselors operate upon 
implicit and relatively unexamined value systems. 
They are good people and they feel they do good 
things but they have never consistently considered 
either the implicit or explicit values present in their 
role and in their work. We wish to assist counselors 
by questioning, examining, confronting, and challeng- 
ing them. We think the values that counselors have 
make a great difference in what it is they do, how 
they do it, and the impact they have on the people 
they are associated with. We wish to aid the coun- 
selor in the continual task of value clarification and 
adoption. We value a counselor's values a great deal. 



Communication among counselors and other help- 
ing professions, if it is going to be helpful, must be 
explicit. It is necessary for us to tell what we did, 
under what conditions, for what reasons and what 
outcomes came about as a result of our efforts. This 
provides the opportunity for someone else to study 
and examine what it is that we have done and decide 
its relevance for them. We believe this explicit com- 
munication of experience and ideas can and must lead 
to the greater personalization of, involvement in, and 
customization of guidance concepts. It isn't more talk 
that we need, or more rhecoric about the importance 
of guidance and counselors- what we do need is a 
great deal more communication about programs and 
practices that have worked and have the potentiality 
for working again in other settings. A counselor, per- 
haps more than any other professional, is a person 
who performs his work in the total absence of obser- 
vation either by other professionals or the public. If 
we are going to profit from one another's learnings 
and involvements we must develop more explicit 
communication. Impact is working to create an in- 
terchange among counselors as to what it is that is 
worth communicating about. 



Carkhuff says that many of the ideas that he 
though had great merit lacked impact because they 
were adopted only on a small scale. That doesn't 
surprise us. Innovations are seldom adopted on their 
own merits. We are working within complex social 
systems wherein different subgroupings within that 
system may have very different needs and goals than 
do the generators of a new program or practice. We 
have no desire in Impaci either to attribute the ills of 
our schools and colleges to one group such as admin- 
istrators or to overestimate the power that we feel 
they possess in the diffusion and adoption of in- 
novations. Rather, we wish to assist counselors in the 
adoption and utilization of innovations. We offer 
ideas for the development of a broad community of 
support so that truly meritorious programs can win 
the active support and advocacy of both producers 
and consumers. We clearly see the need for counselor 




leadership in change agentry and involvement in the 
change process because of their understanding of and 
commitment to the process of planned change in cdu- 
cation and guidance. More basically we endorse the 
concept of a ''populous'' approach whereby students, 
parents, and teachers themselves can be guided intc^ 
becoming the change agents within their systems so 
that they can make these systems more humanizing, 
more facilitating climates in which to live and learn. 



One of the major goals of hupaa which we con- 
stantly stress is assisting counselors to define their 
worlds, both micro and macro. We would like to see 
counselors involved in the delivery of services and 
help to individuals and small groups. We also think 
that counselors should be actively involved in exam- 
ining and changing the larger environments in which 
they operate. It is all too easy to work only with 
casualties and become an illness profession. Ours is 
one that must become preventive in the sense of 
working on a system, where the ills reside. In many 
situations it is not the individual who needs treat- 
ment; he is only expressing those behaviors and in- 
sights which the system has taught him. It is the 
system that should be our client and needs our help. 
Counselors, because of their awareness of the impact 
of various aspects of the system upon individuals, 
should be in a position of articulating what is wrong 
and what is needed and providing leadership to coa- 
lesce the full range of human and physical rescurces 
that exist in our institutions. We say the counselor 
has many turfs in which he must prepare to oper- 
ate-not only responsively but preventively. Ignore 
one of them and you do so to the detriment of those 
you seek to serve and your own growth and profes- 
sional conscience. 



We are in short proposing that outreach must be- 
come a major aspect of counselor behavior. In doing 
so, counselors must be better informed than those 
who will oppose them, more skillful in implementa- 
tion that those who would continue to do that which 
has been done in the past, and more involved in 
change and innovation than those who wait to be sure 
it is safe before they innovate. We are, in short, 
encouraging the coun.selor to be a reasonable adven- 
turer, a moderate risk taker who out of both ex- 
perimental and research knowledge knows what 
needs to be done: through insight into and skill in the 
implementation of innovations can bring about 
change: and because of an involvement in and com- 
mitment to human development, will bring home 
change. 



That is where Impact stands. Where do you stand? 

G. R. W. 
S. F. K. 
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(Reverse Racism is hecomming a focal 
point of a spreading national controversy.) 
. . . there are many who fear the apparent 
trend toward quotas and reverse dis- 
crimination. Some of their arguments are of 
a practical sort How arc the favored "mi- 
nority" groups to be dertned? The Boston 
court, for example, wondered whether the 
Spanish- sumamed would include a gnidu- 
ate of Madrid University. Do the blacks to 
be favored, for example, include the Har- 
vard graduate as well as the ghetto drop- 
out?. . . 

Nathan Glazer 
March 12, 1972 



... A University of Michigan Institute for 
Social Research survey to determine how 
well the pursuit of happiness is going m 
America found that 58% of the men in the 
.sample said they were ••completely satis- 
tied" with their marriages, compared to 
5.W of their wives. Also» 42C^ of the work- 
ing women interviewed said they were 
"very .satisfied with their jobs" while only 
33% of the employed men felt this way . . . 

. . . Five .school districts in Michigan have 
received State Board of Education approval 
to implement a 1 2 month school year . . . 



. . . The Higher Education Bill approved by 
Congress establishes Basic Hdueational 
Opportunity Grants (BOGs). BOG grants 
will be made directly to students on appli- 
cation to the federal government, whereas 
previously most fedenil aid reached needy 
students via the colleges and their financial 
aid olUcers. In some ways, it is like a new. 
larger Cil Bill. Under BOGs. every student 
whose family can't be expected to help 
meet his collc^ge costs will be entitled, "not 
as a privilege, but as right." to a granf of 
S 1.400 a year. Only students whose fami- 
lies are below the poverty line qualify for 
the full basic grant . . . 



. . . The U.S. Ollice of Child Development 
is working to cicate a new type of day care 
professional whose credentials will consist 
of a ••demonstrated competency in working 
with children" rather than the completion 
of a college education. This child devel* 
opment assocbtc will be a middle level pro- 
fessional . . . 



. . . The Evaluation of the Emergency 
School Assistance Program whose purpose 
was to examine the cflfectiveness of first 
year ESPA grants to school districts in im- 
proving the racial climate of schools found 
that ESPA activities in counseling, coun- 
seling support, student programs, and reme- 
dial programs were significantly associated 
with positive racial climate changes . . . 



. . . The President's Committee on School 
Finance has recommended that state gov- 
ernments assume most ol the cost of educa- 
tion from local government to eliminate the 
gap in school quality between rich and poor 
i>eighborhix)ds. .Also recommended were. 
(I) some form of regular education begin- 
ning at age A- t2) increased financing for 
"child benefit" services, and O) increased 
research designed to meet the needs of in 
nercity schools , . . 



. . .Three New York psychiatrists have re- 
ported that more young men than ever be- 
fore have been complaining of impo- 
tence—a problem generally associated with 
age. In the case histories of many of these 
young men was a common theme -the in- 
ability to satisfy their partners. An initial 
failure led men to doubt themselves, lead- 
ing to greater anxiety on the second en- 
counter and making impotence all the more 
likely . . . (casualties of the liberated wom- 
an?) 



. . .The spreading epidemic of drug abuse 
in the country has brought with it an in- 
crease in infectious diseases caused by the 
Use of contaminated needles and syringes 
among persons who inject themselves with 
heroin, amphetamines and many other 
drugs . . . 



. . . The National Council on Venereal Dis- 
ease has proposed federal spending of $296 
million over the next five years for VD 
control. Included in its proposed program is 
VD instruction down to the 7th grade in 
public and private schools, more research 
and a search for vaccines and VD courses 
in medical school curriculum . . . 



. . . The Irish eat the most. Americans brew 
xhe most beer. Swedes live the longest. 
People tn Liberia get married the most. 
And the Russians are threatening to catch 
up in several categories, according to the 
U.N. Statistical Yearbook . . . 



. . . "Men's Lib" groups ask why men must 
be stalwart and aloof, smoother their emo- 
tional responses and always prove them- 
selvc*. as breadwinners or in sports. The 
men's movement has groups meeting in 
Berkeley. California. New York. Boston. 
San Francisco. Denver, and Chicago and is 
taking aim at emotional stereotypes be- 
cause "Cliched sex roles afTect men. 
too." . . . 



. . . The American Virgin Liberation Front 
states us Its purpose: " Fo establish freedom 
for those persons wh*^ wish to refrain from 
sexual activity." the AVLF wants to re- 
move the stigma presently attached to 
chastity and replace it with pride . . . 



... A major computer study of world 
trends has concluded that mankind prob- 
ably faces an uncontrollable and disastrous 
collapse ot its society within 100 years un- 
less it moves speedily to establish a ••global 
equilibrium" in which growth of population 
and industrial output are halted . . . 



. . . The National Coalition of American 
Nuns (NCAN) has issued a "Declaration 
of Independence** calling for sexual equal- 
ity in churches, including full priesthood for 
women and elimination of the college of 
Cardinals . . . 



... A 13 year old girl. Anita Bresson, com- 
peting with 45 boys in a soap box derby in 
Del Ray. California won and when asked 
how she felt, cried and said, "! didn't mean 
to." . . . 



. . . Voters defeated a millage request of the 
Willow Run. Michigan School District. In 
presenting the expected cutbacks the assis- 
tant .superintendent indicated that included 
will be five high school counselors and one 
junior high school counselor. This will 
leave one Title I paid counselor in the high 
school . . . 



. . . Last year the Bible was outsold by 
Quotations from Chairman Mao . . . 



. . . American women are marrying later but 
are getting divorces and remarrying at a 
faster pace says the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau . . . 
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... a collection of thought- 
provoking writings drawn from 
several radical and underground 
tabloids. This issue, the theme - 
OPPRESSION- 
BUT FROM WHERE, 
FROM WHOM? 




ERIC 



Doe*i it matter that **i was hun- 
gry**? **Sure, it does/* we say. 
Well then, what do we. as in- 
dividuals, do to help remedy the 
metaphysical hunger? 

One extreme way our society destroys 
us is to make us destroy ourselves. Anger 
and hopelessness about our situation is 
turned inward: rather than group together 
to change the oppressive conditions 
affecting our lives, many of us withdraw, 
become lost in our depression and try to 
kill ourselves. 

. . . Often the people with tJ.e sharpest 
sensitivity to the hopelessness of their lives 
make attempts: they refuse to play the hy. 
pocritical games our society demands. 
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. At times sucidal people arc cut off 
frc.i everyone and the person who helps 
may be the only one who really docs care 
for them at the time. This is a heavy burden 
to take on. a serious responsibility. These 
people may need elosc and continued pen 
vjnal contact through a period of time. If 
you can do this, do it. If you cannot, don't 
promise what you will have to fall down on. 
Vour relationship with the person can make 
a critical difference and rciection would just 
make suicide more likely. It is ideal for a 
group to help so th:it more emotional sup- 
port is available and people can work to- 
gether to help the person bring about 
changes in their life situation. 

Some suicides -people with terminal ill< 
ncss. people who have much physical or 
emotional pain — may be unavoidable. But 
MOST suicides arc preventable, "Do your 
own thing" is not a correct philosophy to 
follow when it's a matter of a sister or 
brother's life, anil they are essentially un« 
certain and conflicted about what to do. Wc 
have all been messed over. By reaching out 
to someone, you may be able to help s;ivc 
their lit'^ and bring them back into the 
struggle. 

l/f«wjk*/irimci. June 1*^7:. p \\ 
(fiittnctl) \hflUilual \h€ux\n*i\ 



SURE! 



the struggle**- FOR 



Consider too, the struggle that 
took place wx June at the American 
Medical Association*s (AMA) an- 
nual convention in San Fnmcisco, 
between some **questi&nable** ob- 
servers (underground newspaper 
folks) and some AMA officials: 

Chanting "HeyJ Hey! Whaddya say! 
Smash the sexist AMA!*' and "No more 
profits in doctors* pockets!" 200 demon. 
Mrators marched to the Hilton Hotel to 
picket a meeting of the House of Delegates. 
Ihc AMA*s 24 l-m^*mber governing body. 

They presented a 5ist of six demands: (I) 
free, easily accessible health care for every, 
one: (2) Vjcmocratic control of all health 
institutions by health workers* patients, and 
community representatives: an empha- 
sis on preventive medicine, not just emer- 
gency care: (.M an end to race. sex. and 
class discriminiition in health jobs and in 
health care; and (6) AMA endorsement of 
the Vietnamese Provisional Revolutionary 
Government's 7-point peace plan to end 
the war. Dr. Charfes Hoffman (new AMA 
helmsman) insisted that a national health 
care system in America would never work: 
"The cost would be tremendous, ihe abuse 
would be tremendous, and the majority of 
patients would be deprived of much ni^di- 
eal care.'* 



When health care is free* roo many 
people come to doctors "with aothmg 
wrong. " he claimed. "Let's face it, :ifter 
three generations of wclf.irc, there are 
people who have forgotten how to work.** 

As for the legislation to which 
the governing House of Delegates 
attended, among ihe actions taken 
were the following: 

Reversing its stand of three years ago, 
when the AMA declared pot ''a dangerous 
diiig.'* a committee that studied the ques- 
tion for two years proposed decriminali/a- 
tion of marijuana use if> agreement with 
President Nixon's hand picked C'ommis. 
sion on Marijuana and Dnjg Abiise. But 
the House of Delegates followed Nixon's 
lead in rejecting the positive n of its own 
task-force. 

And. despite the efforts by some delega- 
tions to win support for a liberal resolution 
in favor of gun control, the AMA rejecied 
the propos;^ for all the wrong reasons. 

"In my country,*' declared one doctor 
from New Orleans." a man is mised with 
the idea th;it his wife, his gun. and his dog 
are his own business.'' 

As Saul Alinsky has so simply, 
yet eloquently, written: If yoii*re a 
Have-not youVe out to get* and 
your morality is an appeal to a law 
higher than man-made laws -the 
noblest ideals of justice and equal- 
ity. When you become a Have 
then you are out to keep and your 
morality is one of law, order, and 
the rights of property over other 
rights. 

(Kocllu hit K.«<iKjK.|i \) 

Aligned with the demand for 
stricter gun control, the Black 
Panther Party interprets the recent 
Supreme Court decision, to abol- 
ish the death penalty as **cruel and 
unusual punishment," io mean: 

. . . that if a person makes it to court and 
is found guilty of having isolated a law. the 
State may not kill hmi. In a recent state- 
ment, the Chairman of the Dlack Panther 
Party* Hobby Scale, clearly pointed out the 
fundamental (laws m this watered-down 
concession to the People's long. standing 
demand: Firstly, even if no court ever again 
sentences a person to die. the right of the 
State to kill must be completely otitlawcd. 
IHti DEATH Pt-NAl.rV MUST BK 
OU l l.AWHD ON THK SfRt-tHS. fhe 
majority of people murdered at the hands of 
the U.S. government are not victims of 
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court decisions, but the victims of racist, 
fascist persona! decisions of the average pig 
on the streets. Certainly in the Black. Chi- 
cano, Puerto Rican, Asian and other minor- 
\\y and poor communities this is clear. In 
addition, many more are killed inside pris- 
ons and jails by State authorization. (Com- 
rade George Jackson and* the Massacre at 
Attica can easily remind us of that.) fur 
thermore. in the State of California, for ex» 
ample, police, the enforcers of the law. 
have the right by law to shoot to kill 
"fleeing suspec's." All over the countiy. in 
fact, po!K"e have made "fleeing suspects" of 
our beautiful youth, particularly, of Black 
people and oppressed people gcncnuly. 

iJtii Hl4Ck }*.inihcr. Jul> K. IV?:. pp I m: i 



In Other word.s. the Black Pan- 
thers .see the court's decision a.s 
.skirting the crucial issue: the need 
to take away guns from the police, 
since the majority of Blacks and 
oppressed people are victims rot 
of court decisions but of ra;;At. 
facist decisions of policemen on 
the street! This contention could 
be difficult to disprove* 

Oppression can be self inflicted* 
In marriage there can be oppres- 
sion, but in marriage counseling 
there can be hidden put downs* 
Watch out. says Mauree McKaen. 
who's been doing it for six years 
because: 

Seeking counseling is an assertive, ap- 
propriate, courageous act. and si> is testing 
the quality of the service. It is neither ini* 



polite nor inappropriate to do all you can to 
• insure that the quality of service received 
will be s;itisfactory. The following tips are 
offered in the sincere hope that they will 
assist you in this effort. 

Briefly, they are as follows: I ) find out in 
the first interview where the counselor 
stands on such issues as sex roles, ''a 
healthy person." successful outcome for 
the counseling: 2) never con'^ent to contin* 
ue counseling once your mate has dropped 
out: .'^)don*t answer questions if their valid- 
ity or relevance is in doubt: 4) concentnite 
on how to get to the point where you don't 
need counseling: not on what brought you 
to needing the counseling: and 5) demand 
that by the end of the third session, at least, 
you. your mate, and the counselor have 
negotiated and un'tu-n a positive, giwd- 
orientctj treatment contract. This contnict 
will insure the quality of treatment and 
should include l^e foiiowing. 

CfOAI.S. Ine Lonsnici N5i.:*j»-« elearly 
state in observable (crnis what the coun- 
selccs wish to |iH>k like at the end of treat* 
nient (poinl of destination). Ctoals should 
be mutually negotiated and so speciHe that 
any three people reading ihe goal and ob- 
serving ihe marriage could agree whether 
or not the point of deslinaiion had been 
reached. 

OB.STRUCTION.S: The contract 
should eUvrly state what obstacles exist at 
the onset of counseling (point of origin) 
which will have to be dealt with to sucees- 
sfully achieve the point of destination. 

I>R0C;RU.SS POINTS: These are 
sometimes called intei mediate goals. They 
are cle;ir statements of observable behav- 
iors that mark progress from the point of 
origin toward the point of destination. 

OBI.ICiA'llON.S: The eonti^.ict should 
eleaily state the obligation of the counselor 
and counselees. 



INVE.STMKNT HSTIMATK: The 
Cv.ntract should indicate ai least the ap- 
proximate amount of time that will be in- 
vested to achieve progress points and ter- 
mination goals. In my opinion, marriage 
counseling that extends bc>ond 3-6 
months without .my eoncretc indicator of 
progress being achieved, is goalless, 
diH>med to failure, and inexcuvible. 

Finally, the most important thing to real- 
ize is that marriage counseling is a process 
whereby three t-quol persons concentrate 
their knowledge and experience on goal 
achievement. Counselors have no magic 
hidden cures to allevi;^!e painful human di- 
lemmas. At bc%t. the counselor brir^ ♦ to 
the experience the ability to honestly reflect 
people and their circumstances to them- 
•.elves, to assist counselees in isolating and 
solidfying their goals, and to aid in procur- 
ing and drawing out the resources needed 
by the counselees if they are to deal with 
their cia*unistances and to achieve their 
goals. 

ifirr utt Vt\l I. 1) 



Oppression? Yes! But from where 
and from whom? Look about us: 
at our colleagues and neighbors. 
And ourselves. Survey the in- 
stitutions and systems which we 
serve, and those which "serve** 
us -in the attempt to fullill and 
provide **tho good life.** Alas! We 
must continue in **the struggle." 
I,et us not despair, for there is a 
**>es** 10 be heard through the 
*'no.** Venceremos! (We shall 
overcome!) 

Peace 




Why Are These People Frowning? 

In our last issue of Impact we showed you 
a sea of smiling faces- belonging' to group 
rate subscribers. 

The group before you now did not take 
advantage of our group rate offer. Note the 
dour difference. 

Of course, there is still time to get on the 
bandwagon. Poverty stricken students, bud- 
get crunched school systems and local coun- 
seling organizations can turn their frowns up- 
side do*.vn. So smile-gang up on us and 
save! (For details write: Impact, P.O. Box 635, 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 48107.) 
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Inside Psychotherapy, edited by Adelaide 
Bry. Basic Books. Inc.. New York. N.Y., 
1972. 162 pp. $6.95. 



For someone interested in obtaining a 
quick, yet fairly comprehensive overview 
of major theories in psychotherapy, Adc- 
hiide Bry's hisidc P\yrhothrrapy is recom- 
mend*!d reading. The compactness of tne 
issue overcomes, what would normally be 
the laborious task of covering an endless 
number of approaches. The author chose to 
interview nine therapists. 

• Van Buren O. Hammett. M.D.- 
Psychoanalytic Therapy 

• David Hart. Ph.D.-Jungian Therapy 

• Hrwin Singer, Ph.D.- hrommian Thera- 
py 

• Frederick Perls. M.D.-Gestalt Thera- 
py 

• Joseph Wolpe. M D. - Behavioral 
Therapy 

• Ross Spejk. M.D.- Family Therapy 
•Ivan Alger. M.D.-Group Therapy 
•Frederick Stoller. Ph,D - Fncounter 

Group Therapy 

• Paul Bindrim-Nude Marathon 'Therapy 
The content of the book closely follows its 
title because one Jtuw get the feeling of 
being inside each psychotherapy and famil- 
iar with how the different approaches are 
practiced. 

The interview approach also adds lo the 
book's appeal. The style is spoiWaneous 
and flexible. The author interacts with the 
therapists rather than using a straight ques- 
tion-answer dialog For example, in one of 
Perls' last comprehensive interviews, the 
author, with some degree of resistance, role 
played under Perls' skillful clireclion. 
Through the example, one is able to see the 
Gestalt style used by Perls that worked so 
effectively for many years On some occa- 
sions, the author did keep to her script by 
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asking several of the therapists how they 
would deal with I)er fear of flying. 

The psychoanalytic approaches to this 
problem (fear of flying) as described by Dr. 
Hammel would be lirst lo determine the 
severity of the problem. If one wanted to 
I rid of the symptom as quickly as pos- 
sible he would refer to behavior therapy. 

!n the case of behavioral therapy, as de- 
scribed by Wolpe. one might use a desen>i- 
tization approach. The patient would be 
taught to relax After this process (maybe 3 
to 4 sessions) a hierarchy of situations that 
would evoke the fear would be presented. 
Gradually through the process of learning 
to relax and being able to gradually associ- 
ate this relaxation with the fearful situation, 
the symptom will be removed. If one want- 
ed to work hard at the cause, so one would 
never be bothered :igain. or would not 
cause another symptom. Dr. Hammet 
would recommend analysis as the method 
of treatment rather than behavioral therapy. 

Both psychoanalytic and Jungian therapy 
would refer to the unconscious to oflXT 
clues to the fear of flying problem. Gradu- 
ally feelings related to the fear of flying 
would come out in the discussion which 
might show that the underlying situation is 



much broader and deeper than thought and 
the basic problem had nothing to do with 
flying. Dr Hart distinguishes jungian ap- 
proach from the classical Freudian by "the 
attitude toward the material and toward the 
person. In Jungian therapy it is taken for 
granted that the person is striving for 
wholeness, or striving to be well." 

Perls, in Gestalt therapy also refers to 
the fear of flying as a problem that implies a 
striving toward integration. 'I'he therapist's 
task is to help the person to gel close to and 
integrate the varied thoughts and feelings 
surrounding the fear. 

It is interc-i ng that one tinds litile con- 
trast between many of the approaches, 
more basic similarities than ditFerenco are 
evident in these nine therapies. 

What the text does not do. is claim to be 
a reference or resource guide for someone 
interested in obiaining detailed information 
about the various approaches. There are no 
references included throughout the text 
other than a reference to the setting from 
which the key therapists operate. Bui there 
are rich illustration> which should provide 
many readers with vicarious insight about 
psychotherapy. 

A final plus for this book is an eighteen 
page introduction by Louis R. Wo I berg. Dr, 
Wolberg provides a fast paced, incisive 
overview of the ditTerent approaches, that 
taken by itself, would be virtually enough 
reason to purchase hisiJr Psychotherapy, 




Dear Editors: 

In response to Wilbur Cohen's interview 

(Spring, 1972) Professor Cohen said 

"we must always be sensitive to the poten- 
tiality of over professionalism" and that 
"we now oujihi to how a greater degree of 
competence and ability to handle those 
kinds of problems in a more flexible way." 

I believe he retreated lo his ivory tower 
for this response. With local boards of edu- 
cation decimating guidance and counseling 
programs throughout the country in order 
to "save money," it appears to me that the 
name of tiie game is "power." If we contin- 
ue to act as individuals in an "altruistic, 
profession:;', gut level" manner we will be 
overrun by those forces which are realistic 
enough to accept this power game. 

Although I agree that immediate goals 
nay be temporarily postponcxi, in the long 
range 1 believe that the only hope for 
educators is "the larger bargaining unit" 
which will insist upon siK'iety's givirig a fair 
share of its resources to the education and 
growth of its youth. 

Yours for change, 
Murray E Wilku\x\ EiL I). 

Dear Kditors: 

As a veteran of the conflict in Vietnam 
and:k>a newly enrolled graduate student in 
counselor education at the University ol 
Iowa. \ would like lo share my responses to 
your article, "One More Battle for the 
GI-*Ihe Honiefront" (Winter. 1972). 

I was somewhat dismayed at the ai tide's 



apparent neglect of eliciting some positive 
response from the federal government and 
government officials concerning the needs 
of the veteran and the federal government's 
responsibility in this aioa. Professional 
counselors have an obligation to press tor 
favorable government response in areas 
like funding of programs and. perhaps, a 
coordinating elTort. 

Drug counseling for the veteran will 
have to be stepped up. Budget, family and 
educational- vocational counseling (how and 
where lo apply, the necessary quali- 
fications, types of programs and course 
otferings) must be made available. The fed- 
eral governmeni must take the initiative in 
providing funds and centers for veterans. 

Let us not fall into the trap of rearrang- 
ing sets of statistics so as to present a more 
palatable outlook to the general public or 
concerned government oflicials. 

Sincerely, 
Jaitu's C\ I hnmpsou 
Cnrah'tllt'. Ittwa 



Impact magazine reserves the right to 
select letters or portions thereof for 
publication f he points of view or opin- 
ions presented here do not necess:irily 
represent those of the maga/ine. Read- 
ers are encouraged to submit their re- 
sponses to lmpm't'\ editorial content. 
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Nancy K.Schhsj^hcra h an a\sockitv professor in the Department 
of Educational Guidance and Counselinn at H'ayne State Univer- 
sity in Detroit. Michii>an. She also i\ the director of Project for 
Career Development of Women. Jane Goodman i\ the co-director 
of the project. 

This article is intended to inform practicing counselors about 
the inherent limitation in utilizing the current Strong Vocational 
Interest Blanks (SVIB) and to offer sU}i};estions for future use. 



Women can and do sell insurance and real estate. 
They become doctors, lawyers, certified public ac- 
countants, police officers and ministers. Men have 
entered the field of nursing, life insurance under- 
writing, sales clerking, elementary teaching. Yet, if 
one fills cut the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
form designated solely for his or her sex, these oc- 
cupational choices cannot be made. The use of the 
Strong as it is presently constructed is at best arbi- 
trary and insensitive and at worst in violation of civil 
rights statutes, precedents and executive orders. 

Many people today have become concerned about 
women's limited occupational opportunities. One 
specific cause of this limitation is the vocational guid- 
ance women receive at the high school and college 
level. In Nancy Cole's introduction to a scientific 
discussion of the major interest inventories, she 
writes: 



The applicaiion of civil righls to discrimination against 
women in hiring practices and in salary level. s. the public 
ailcntion gained by the women's liberation movement, and 
the increasing number of women who enter the work foree 
eaeh year .seem to be combining to produce a large nuniHer 
of women with access to a greatly increasing variety of 
careers. Vocational interest inventories which have often 
been constructed primarily for use with men are commonly 
used to assist women in making career decisions. However, 
the investigation of such uses has necessarily been limited to 
concern with those occupations which women have entered 
in great numbers, traditional women's occupations There- 
fore, it is increasiuf^ly important that the appropnateness oj 
present mventories Jor use with women with an ess to the 
whole ranui' of oiiupatums he larejully examined, | empha- 
sis added. Cole, undated. 1 



The most commonly used interest inventory, the 
SVIB, limits choices for both sexes. First, the Strong 
includes 33 occupations for men which are not listed 
for women — such as psychiatrist, author- journalist, 
physicist; the Strong includes 37 occupations listed 
for women but not available for men including ele- 
mentary teacher, art teacher, medical technologist. 
There are men and women in these unlisted occupa- 
tions and norm groups could be devised for them. 

Research on the SVIB indicates that 400 members 
of an occupation are an appropriate norm group for a 
SVIB scale. Campbell states, 

. . the following guideline, based on a variety of statistics 
and experience, appears reasonable samples 400 arc 
preferable, samples of .^00 arc sullicicnt. and samples ot 200 
arc adequate. ICampbcll. 1971. p .Mil 

The following census data indicate that in most 
instances where we could obtain this information, at 
least 400 persons are employed of the opposite sex in 
an occupation reserved for one sex on the SVIB (>ee 
Tables I and II). 

In addition to the limitation of* not being scored on 
the same occupations as men, the women's occupa- 
tions are, on the whole, of lower status and therefore 
of lower salary. For example, in the field of psy- 
chology, men and women receive scores on the occu- 
pations psychologist and social worker. They each 
are scored on one more psychology occupation. For 
women it is guidance counselor: for men, psychiatrist. 
Senior C. P. A. and accounting are men's occupations 
according to the SVIB: accountant alone is a wom- 
an's. Community recreation administrator and sales 
manager are on the men's form, recreation leader and 
saleswoman are on the women's. 
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Second, although many counselors point out that 
they give both men's and women's forms to their 
female clients, few we have chosen give both forms 
to their male clients. In addition, giving a client both 
forms does not solve the problem since it imposes an 
extra cost and doubles the testing time. 

Furthermore, then the same person takes both 
forms of the SVIB. the profiles turn out differently. 
For example, in a pilot study by the authors in w hich 
28 men and women took both forms of the SVIB, one 
woman scored high (A or B4- standard score) as a 
dental assistant, psysical therapist, occupational ther- 
apist on the women's profile: and physician, psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist on the men's form. One man 
scored high on personnel director, rehabilitation 
counselor, social worker, physical therapist, and com- 
munity recreation administrator on the men's form: 
and guidance counselor, medical technologist, engi- 
neer, dietician, occupational therapist, physical thera- 
pist, registered nurse, licensed practical nurse, radio- 
logic technologist and dental assistant on the wom- 
en's form. 



Men Employed In Occupation.s Listed Only On 




the Women's Form 




Of The SVIB 




\/ W U I'M 1 It'l 1 ^ # ^ U 1 


r^uiTiDir Ui iviin 




Ij'stcd for Men 


Hmplovcd in 




on the.SViK 


Kach Occupation 


1 


All line Slcw.udcss 


1.500 




.Aimy. enlisted 


1.326.326' 


3 


All Teacher^ 


65.859" 


4 


He:uitician 


47.500" 


5 


Buy CI 


n a." 


6 


Denial Assisianr 


na." 


7 


Dicncian 


3.000'' 


S 


Diiectoi -Chrislian Kd 


n .1. 




I'lemeniary leachei 


143.163" 


10 


I'nglish 'feachei 


44. M7'' 


1 1 


Mnteriainer 


S.559" 


12 


M xec u 1 1 ve H 0 u sc kee p er 


n.a. 


13. 


Ciind.incc Coiinscloi 


15.000'' 


14. 


Home Hconomics *I eachei 


n,a. 


15. 


Insirumeni Assembly 


n.a 


16 


Inleiior Decorator 


n it 


17. 


Language 'I'eachei 


16.629'' 


18. 


Licensed Practical Nuise 


3.859" 


19. 


Life Insuiance Underwntci^ 


329.270" 


20. 


Medical 'technologist 


6.000 


21 


Model 


n.a. 


22. 


Navy, enlisted 


680.483' 


23. 


Navy OlViccr 


86.525" 


24. 


Newswoman^ 


63.279" 


25. 


Nun-Teachci 


n.a. 


26, 


Occupational Theiapisi 


700 


27 


Physical l*ducation Teacher 


n,a. 


28 


Public Health Nuise 


4.000 


29. 


Radiologic technologist 


25.000'' 


30. 


Reci cation l.eadei 


27.000'- 


31. 


Registered Nuise 


66.000'' 


32 


Saleswoman 


1. 120.000'' 


3. 


Secretary 


100.000 '' 


34. 


Sewing Machine Operator 


n.a. 


35. 


Speech l^athologisf* 


4.500 '' 


36. 


Telephone Opeiator 


15. 1 19" 




'f ranslator 


n.a. 




Not av«iil.ihk* 






Includes ^iriisis 






Int-ltidcs a^cnis .ind hrokcrs 






ln<.l(i(ic^ cdilor\ 




4 


Included atidii)li)^isi\ 
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The dramatically ditVcrcnt profiles k suit from two 
areas of discrimination. The first is the JilVereni occii* 
nations listed for each sex. file second is the ditVeicnt 
scoring requirements for an occupation even when 
listed on both forms. In the pilot studv refeiied to 
above, nine women scored high on the occupatiiin 
physician on the men's form, and onl> four on the 
women's form. Had the women, as is usual, taken 
only the women's form, live of them would not have 
had the opportunity to consider medicine as a careei 
through the use of the SVIB. in this same pilot siudv. 
nine women scored high on the occupation psy- 
chiatrist and ten on the occupation of adveitising. 
neither of which is available on the women's foi tn. Of 
t^c ten men taking the women's form, seven scoied 
high on the occupation guidance counseloi. six on 
recreation leader, and five on speech pathologist, 
none of which are available on the men's form. 




Thirdly, in addition to the inequities mentioned, 
both the current manual and handbook offer guide- 
lines to counselors which, if followed, could be hatni- 
fill. For example, the current manual states, 

Many young women do not appeal to have strong occupa- 
tional inteiesis. and ihcy niay scoie high only in ccitain 
•piemarital* occupations, elemental y school i eachei. oHicci 
woiker. stcnographei. secielary. Such a tinding is dis- 
iippointing to many college women, since ihey aic likely to 
considei themselves caieci oriented In such cases, the se- 
lection ofan area of tniining or an occupation should pioh- 
ably t>e based on piactical consideiations-liekis that can he 
puisucd pal It line, are easily resumed afici periods ol 
non-employment, and aie readily available m ditreieni lo- 
cales 

The Handbook, the most recent publication on the 
SVIB states. 

There is nothing in these data to suggest that the i elation- 
ship between women's inteiests and occupational char act er- 
istics IS any ditleient from that lound among men. Yet. 
occupational planning for young women will necessarily be 
difVeient from that done hy young men because of their 
differem 'oles How to integrate these niatteis of interests 
into the lealities of a young wife and mothers life is not well 
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understood bnt. as the strategics of planning niusi be supple- 
mented somehow, these scitles should pro\ide some system- 
atic data to help direct the feniinine decision. ICamnbell. 
1971. pp, 19!. 19.1,1 

Thus, it can be seen that in the alternatives provided 
for men and women taking the test, in the method of 
scoring and in the manuals available to counselors, 
the SVIB consistently limits occupational choices lor 
men and women to the detriment of both. 



Women Employed In Occupations Listed Only 
On The Men'.s Form 
Of The SVIB 



Occupations Not 
Listed for Women 
On the .SVIB 

1. Advertising Man 

2. Air i-orce Ollieer 
^ Aiehiteet 

4 Author- Journalist 

5. Biologist 

6. Carpenter 



7. Chamber of Comnierec Hxeciitive 

8. Community Recreation Administrator 

9. CPA Owner 

10. Credit Manager 

1 1. Farmer* 

12. Forest Service Man2 

13. I- uncial Director* 

14 Life Insula nee Sales"* 

15. Minister 

16. Ollicc Worker 

17 Osteopath 

18 Personnel Diieetoi 

19. Phainiaeist 

20. Physicist 

21. Policeman 

22 Picsidcni Manufacturing: 
2.^. Punter 
24. Production 
2.^. Psychiatiist 

26. Public Administtator 

27. Pui chasing Agent 

28. Real I-statc .S;iles 

29. Rehabilitation Counselor 
M). .Sales Manager 

} I , .School Supciintendeni 
.^2, .Scnioi CPA 
Veterinaiian 



Number of Women 

Kmplo>cd in 
Kach Occupation 

4.682" 
4.858 ' 
765" 
44.510" 
.V720" 
2.640" 



n.a. 
n a. 
n.;i. 
n a. 
711" 
778" 
2.207" 
35.287" 
4.695" 
n a. 
474" 
27.500'' 
7.129" 
1.354'' 
6,200" 
20,887" 
3.131" 
n.a. 
n.a. 
28.067" 
14,000'' 
56J50'' 
2.400'' 
n a. 
n.a. 

2.000'' 



306" 

* Not A \.t liable 

I OnK t.um m.iiujicis .,rc mtlmlcd to cxclmk- those worncn who .irc listed 
.is r.itmcrs mUcK l>ci.iuscol their suttis .ts t.uincis wtu s 
- liK'Idiics t onset x.itionisls 
^ Iniliiiics cmKtlincis 
•i liKliiiics .ij:cnts .ind (indcrunicis 

.1 Uniicl state's Ihiiciu or the ( cnstis l nttcd States ( cnsus ot Popiil.ition 
oT'lU(\ ' < h-rjclmslics ..fihe PopuUlinn I'nntinii Olhcc. \V.,shini;ton 

h Ofiup^tioniil OulM ll^ndM. l^m-7l ctlrtion. I'nital St.iks Ocp.iit 
incnt ot I .ihoi. \V.ishinj;t«>ii. I) ( 

c I U'ciiiiu- On.co ol •»ic I'icsfJcnt. Hmc.iii ui the Mudj:ct I he Umftict ot ilic 
I'liJtcd States (louMnrntnt. cited in llnitcd States Murc.iu of the ( cnsus. mMix^ 
ticjl Ahstraclofihel niledstalts' |y7() t«>lst tvtition). Washington. I) ( |»>7l) 

tl Simon. KcnnctJj A .md (.r.mt. VV V.uwc. Dtuvst of l-ducjtionji SlutiMics. 
r^70. United St.ites Dep.irtinert ol Health. I diicuion .ind WelLue United 
States lioxcinment I'lihlinj: Othte. Washmjiton. I)( . I«>7t> 



What Can the Practicing Counselor Do? 

The SVIB is being revised. But until such time as 
that revision is completed and eliminates the in- 
ventory's discrimination, we have lour suggestions 
tor the practicing counselor: 

I ) Always give both the men^s and women's 
to all clients. Although this still allows a man ^o 
compare himself only to women in 37 occupations 
and women to compare themselves only to men in 33 
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occupations, we feel this is better than ignoring the 70 
occupations available if only one form is taken: 

2) Scores should be used as locators of interest 
areas. The counselor can use scores on the SVIB as a 
starting point for occupational brainstorming with a 
client: that is, as a basis for extrapolation to related 
occupations. The SVIB answer sheet provides a con- 
venient format for doing this, since the occupational 
scores are arranged by a combination of statistical 
and logical analyses into groups of related occupa- 
tions. For example, a woman receiving high scores on 
chemist and physician should receive a list of addi- 
tional occupations which are grouped with physician 
or chemist on both forms, i.e.. group VI on the wom- 
en's form and groups I and II on the men's. The 
additional occupations for this particular woman 
would include dentist, osteopath, veterinarian, psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist, biologist, architect, mathema- 
tician, physicist, engineer, medical technologist, com- 
puter programmer, math-science teacher and engi- 
neer. 




A man receiving high .scores on physical therapist 
and engineer should receive a list of additional occu- 
pations which are grouped with physical therapist or 
engineer on either form, i.e., group II on the men's 
form and groups VI and X on the women's form. The 
occupational list for this man would include architect, 
mathematician, physicist, chemist and engineer 
(group II. men's form): physician, dentist, medical 
technologist, computer programrtier and math-.science 
teacher (group VI. women's form): physical educa- 
tion teacher, occupational therapi.st. physical thera- 
pist, public health nurse, registered nurse, licensed 
practical nurse, radiologic technologist and dental as- 
sistant (group X. women's form). 

To summari/e, the client's A and B+ stores on 
both the men's and women's forms provide the basis 
for developing a wide range of occupational possi- 
bilities for the client. The counselor can take each of 
the A and B-f .scores and then examine the group of 
related occupations into which each score falls. The 
total list of occupations given to the client then con- 
tains all original .scores and all occupations cate- 
gorized with the original scores. 

Those clients taking only one form of the SVIB 
will, of course, have fewer options to consider. How- 
ever, the creative counselor can .still extrapolate by 
examining all the related occupations on the form 
taken and then locating these occupations on the 
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other form to see if new alternatives present Ihem- 
selves. For example, a woman taking only the wom- 
en's form and receiving a high score on recreational 
leader should also consider the occupation commu- 
nity recreation administrator, found on the men\ 
form. She should also consider all of the occupations 
grouped with it, as well as those grouped with recrea- 
tion leader on the women's form. A man taking only 
the men's form and receiving a high score on rehabili- 
tation counselor should also consider the occupation 
occupational therapist, found only on the women's 
form, and all of the occupations grouped with it, as 
well as those grouped with rehabilitation counselor on 
the men's form. 

This principle, i.e., looking at similar occupations 
on the two forms, should also be applied to those 
people taking both forms. Research has shown that 
people do not always receive high scores on related 
occupations on the two forms, probably because of 
the ditferent composition of the norm groups. 

3) Write to the publishers of the SVIB, Stanford 
University Press, Palo Alto, California, supporting 
the current changes in the inventory. We urge the 
publishers to fund the development of new norm 
groups for all the occupations not listed on both 
forms. For example, there are 66,()()() registered male 




nurses, yet the only norm group uf registered nurses 
consists of women on the women's form. There are 
2,000 women senior C.P.A.'s, yet the only norm 
group of C.P.A.'s consists of men on the men's form. 

Where We Stand 

The authors introduced a resolution to the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association Senate, 
calling for the formation of a Commission which 
would insure that the revision currently underway 
proceed with appropriate speed and eliminate the in- 
equities of the Strong. The resolution, leferred to the 
Association for Measurement and Hvaluation in 
Guidance CAM EG), has been passed. We hope that 
this Commission will be appointed soon and will help 
to insure that the SVIB remain the best vocational 
interest instrument there is and become one which 
counselors can use to help all their clients formulate 
vocational decisions. 
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Much of what they say is true: some features of the 
SVIB have been droplets in the cultural stream which 
has kept women in their place. However, 1 disagree 
with them occasionally, and some of their in- 
terpretations make me defensive . . . which puts me in 
a no-win situation, for a defensive reaction to a 
charge of chauvinism is considered ipso facto proof 
that the charge is warranted. 

Their statement 'The use of the Strong ... is at 
best arbitrary and insensitive and at worst in violation 
of civil rights statutes, precedents, and executive or- 
ders" is a strong one, bordering on the flamboyant. Is 
it really true that the hcst use of the Strong is arbi- 
trary and insensitive? I would like to see that docu- 
mented before I accept it. 

They have arbitrarily selected features of the 
Strong to support their arguments, and have ignored 
history and other factors which have created peculia- 
rities in the system. Each point cannot be discussed 
here: one example will have to suHice. They point 
out, as evidence of obvious chauvinism, that the 
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men's prolile has a scale named Community Rccrcu- 
tion Administrator v/h'\\Q the women's scale is named 
Recreation Leader, That scale was put on the men's 
prolile as a result of a Ph.D. disserlalion, and the 
name supplied by the researcher was u.sed without 
much thought. The very length of that namo- 
Community Recreation Administrator- is now a 
problem: it won't lit on the profile well, it overflows 
the columns when used on IBM cards, and it makes 
♦roubles for the typist when laying out tables. Con* 
seouently. when a later dissertation provided a similar 
scale for women, we looked for a shorter name, and 
chose Recreation Leader. In the forthcoming revision 
of the prolile, the men's scale will carry the same 
name. Through Freud taught us to distrust even the 
most obvious of conscious motivations, I think this 
difference was created by a desire for efficiency, not 
chauvinism. Some of the other points have similar 
explanations. 

StilK the SVIB, as it is currently constituted, is a 
mild detriment to full occupational equality for wom- 
en. Work has been underway for a year to cure this 
and a few months from now (about April, 1973), a 
new version will be available, designed for both men 
and women. A single booklet will be used, combining 
the best items from both existing forms, and a single 
profile. Women will be scored on all scales- both 
men's and women's-and so will men. The trickiest 
part, not yet entirely solved, will be the norming: the 
problem is how to present scores in areas where men 
and women have different base rates. To illustrate the 
quandry: if a person is 5' 10", do you have to know 
their sex to decide if they are tall? The analogous 
problem appears in the measurement of interests, es- 
pecially in aesthetic areas -where women are ''tal- 
ler*'-and mechanical and mathematics areas -where 
the inverse is true. 

Although this new version will be progress, provid- 
ing an inventory that treats men and women alike will 
not bring the occupational revolution that these au- 




thors want. Men and women still repoit different in- 
terests and, by reflecting this, interest inventories 
have been placed in the role of the messenger who 
brings bad news to the queen. Just as beheading the 
messenger hardly ever clears up the news from the 
front, .so will desexing the Strong not remove the 
basic difference between men and women. 



The SVIB History 

The SVIB was first published, for men, in 1927: a 
version for women was published in I93,V Although 
there was substantial overlap in the two systems, 
K, Strong, Jr., the original author, felt that because of 
the difference in responses to the inventory and the 
different occupational patterns of men and women, 
two inventories were necessary to best serve both 
groups. 

I became associated with the SVIB in 1959 and, 
after Strong's death in 1963, took on the major re- 
sponsibility for the inventory. One of the first' maior 
decisions was whether to continue with the separate 
form.s, or combine them. Combining them was ver\ 
appealing as this would cut the work in half: yet after 
looking over the data, and believing in Strong's pas- 
sion for empiricism, I concluded that combining the 
two forms would be a shoddy step backwards, and 
would reintroduce the error which Strong had 
struggled for years fo eliminate. 

That decision, made in 1964 or \965. was woefully 
unprophetic, and did not anticipate the fervor nor 
direction of the women's movement, which has since 
overwhelmed other considerations. 

(One of my major concerns now is to avoid another 
such abysmally bad decision. After the women's 
movement mellows a bit, they may conclude -as 
have the blacks- that whai they want is not identical 
treatment but rather the freedom to make their own 
choices, not necessarily the choices that men make. If 
so, there may be a demand again, as with the blacks, 
for a separate inventory designed especially forworn- 
en. If that happens ... I prefer not to contemplate the 
implications.) 



The 1969 Women's Revision 

In the continuing development of the Strong, con- 
siderable attention has been paid to expanding the 
coverage of women's occupations. On the new 
prolile, published in 1969, scales were added for the 
following women's occupations: Mathematician, ///- 
terior Decorator, Accountant, Army Officer, Chemist, 
Computer Prounimmer, Bankwoman and Life In- 
surance Underwriter. The booklet was improved by 
eliminating the more domestic items (e.g.. Would you 
like to be a housewife? was dropped), and the cov- 
erage of the items was widened so that the women's 
booklet is perhaps better than the men's. Some wom- 
en's items that are not in the men's booklet are: Be a 
hioh^ist. Be a mechanical engineer, Di.scu.ss politics. 
Watch an open-heart operation. Perform .\cientijie 
experiments, and Tinker with small hand tools - 
good items and hardly chauvinistic. 
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Their Recommendations 

\ am too close to the problem to be a good judge of 
their recommendations to counselors. Their first, 
where they recommend giving both forms to all 
clients-which is intriguing as it would double the 
sales of the inventory-is the wild flailing of idealists. 
That won't happen; one reason, among many others, 
is that clients will not hold still for'it. Anyway, the 
problem is not so severe to merit this extreme solu- 
tion. 

Their second recommendation -to use scores as 
locators of interest areas -is a major purpose of the 
inventory; counselors who aren't doing this already 
are not doing their job well. 

The third recommendation — writing the publisher 
to complain -is another I can't evaluate. The pub- 
lisher, Stanford University Press, is already con- 
vinced we should change, and they prod me gently 
now for faster progress. To recommend that people 
prod someone who is then going to prod me is a kind 
of masochism I can do without. 

Schlossberg and Goodman are well aware of the 
forthcoming revision, yet this change -which will be 
the most drastic in SVIB history -merits only a 
single sentence in their article: 'The SVIB is being 
revised." I am chagrined that, after all of our work on 
these problems this year, they feel this progress is not 
more noteworthy. 

Which sums up my reaction to their entire effort: 
weary chagrin. 




Do you feel strongly about the Strong? We 

invite your reactions to the Schlossberg- 
Goodman article and/or the Campbell rebuttal. 
Write ImpactlStron^. Box 635, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48107. 



A future issue of Impact will provide Nancy 
Schlossberg and Jane Goodman the oppor- 
tunity to react to David Campbell's com- 
ments. We also welcome reader reactions. 
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VA Directs New Drug Program 
Tc Returning Vietnam Veterans 

Last year President Nixon issued a directive to the 
Verterans Administration Department of Medicine and 
Surgery to implement programs which would specifically 
recognize the needs of returning Vietnam vererans, As a 
result of this executive decision, the VA has begun to 
develop drug rehabilitation programs for the increasing 
numbers of addicted veterans. 

One of the hospitals largely responsible for spearhead* 
ing this new emphasis is the Allen Park VA hospital near 
Detroit. Under the direction of psychiatrist Ruth Hug. 
gins, an interdisciplinary team approach has been devel- 
oped to cure and rehabilitate young veterans. The team 
is composed of psychiatrlstSr psychologists, occupation- 
al therapists, registered nurses and drug counselors who 
devote their full time to the experimental drug ward. 
Using various combinations of psychiatry, counseling, 
physical therapy, and in some cases, methadone treat- 
ment, the program has successfully "graduated" a num- 
ber of Vietnam verterans during the past year. 

The Veterans Administration is making a concerted 
effort to implement similar programs in other VA Hospj. 
tals throughout the country and is seeking to develop 
professional staffs which can contribute not only to the 
physical rehabilitation of addicted veterans but to their 
social rehabilitation as well. 
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Background and Purpose of the Game: 

When you ask a little boy what he is gomg to be when he grows up he tells 
you. He may not end up being what he says, and he may "be" a number of 
different things over the course of his hfe, but throughout he is focusing on 
work. Most little girls say they will be married, period. Data of tiie U.S. 
Department of Labor and results of research of the California Advisory 
Commission on the Status of Women show the follov/ing: the average life 
expectancy of women today is 75 years: 9 out of 10 will marry; 8 out of 10 
will have children: 9 out of 10 will be employed outside the home for some 
period during their lives: at least 6 out of 10 will work full time outside their 
homes for up to 30 years: at least 1 in 10 will be widowed before she is 50. 
at least 1 in 10 will be heads of their families: probably 3 in 10 will be 
dfvorced: only 1 in 3 girls plan to go to college: most girls do not see 
themselves as achrevers; most girls have not been tramed or influenced to 
deal with the realities they will face in their lives: society will continue to 
experience the loss of the talents of many bright women because girls 
continue to believe they must choose a family over a career. 

The game has limited purposes, but can serve as a start toward these 
goals: (1) To give girls a greater .:ivvareness of the realities of women's lives, 
e.g., that most will have a family and a career whether they plan for it or .not: 
(2) To give girls experience in dealing with changed circumstances from 
which there is no retreat once they have occurred; and (3) To motivate girls 
to alter their immediate and present plans to avoid possible pitfalls. 



instructions: 

Ten girls can play (variations are possible). Each girl is given a numbered 
profile with 4 facts which correspond to the material, childbearing, work, 
and college statistics above. Each in turn is asked to build an "ideal life" 
around these facts, indicating at which periods in her life she will be doing 
what. The adult leader notes on a duplicate set the plans of each. The first 
girl IS then asked to unstaple the covered bottom half of her profile, and to 
read the **chance factors" aloud to the group. The chance factors deal with 
divorce, failing family finances, boredom at home, promotion for the wife 
which require the family to move, and other "happenings." Keeping the 
particular girl's aspirations in mind, the other 9 girls are asked to contribute 
suggestions on how to cope with the problem which has developed. They are 
then asked how early planning might have prevented the problem. This 
process is repeated until each girl's latered life has been dealt with. 
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Editor's Note: 



The foliowing game, designed as a role playing exercise for adolescent 
girls, was developed by the State of Califonia Commission on the Status of 
Women, 1108- 14th Street, Suite 106. Sacramento. California 95814 This 
game could certainly be used with older girls (e.g. college level) or with 
women's groups interested in developing awareness of woman's roles and 
life possibilities. 

The editor's of Impact encourage you to add on to this game, expanding 
profiles and chance factors- for example, there is no profile on college 
educated, childless married women or on single, college educated women 
who want to be single. A chance factor which could be included, e g is that 
education and experience do noMead to advancement in a given occupa- 
tion-what then do you do? Or you are repeatedly turned down for employ- 
ment because of age or inexperience. 

Let your imagination flow and you should be able to extrapolate from this 
game to fit the needs of your group. A twist -why not invite males to play 
this game too-their input to the group could be quite helpful for all 
involved in examining "women's" roles in relation to "men's" roles 




Profile No. 1 

You will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry and have children. 

You will work outside the home for some period during your life. 
You will not go to college before your marriage. 

Chance Factors 

You work as a secretary for two years before marriage. You have two 
children. Your husband's job seems promising, but he doesn't advance as 
quickly as he hoped, and when the children are 7 and 9. you and he realize 
that with the high cost of medical and dental care, taxes, saving for the 
children to go to college, and wanting to buy a home, one salary lust will not 
do it. 

What do you do? 
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Profile No. 2 

You Will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry and have children. 

You will work outside the home for some period during your life. 
You complete your college education before marriage. 

Chance Factors 

You "fall into" a dream job soon after graduation from college, and two 
years later meet and marry a young man with a promising future in another 
field from yours. You keep working after your two children are born because 
you love your work and you are rising fast in your company. Ten yearb later 
when you are near the top your company is bought outright by a large 
conglomerate. The whole firm is to be moved to New York and you are 
offered the directorship. There are no opportunities for you at your level if 
you switch to another company in your field here in town. Opportunities for 
your husband in New York are unknown. 
How do you approach this situation? 



Profile No. 3 

You will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry and have children. 

You will work outside the home for some period during your life. 
You will not go to college before marriage. 

Chance Factors 

You work a year and are married at 19. You enjoy your 20 years of home- 
making, but when you are 40 your children are all but grown. You don't want 
to just sit home for another 35 years. 
What can you do? 
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Profile No. 4 

You will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry and have children. 

You will work outside the home for some period during your life. 
You will not go to college before you marry. 

Chance Factors 

You go to work for the telephone company when you are 18. Two years later 
you marry a handsome, dashing line repairman, and by the time you are 26 
you have 3 children. Your husband is assigned to emergency repair work jn 
remote places- is home less and less, starts playing around with other 
women, and doesn't send home money regularly for you and the family. You 
try for three years to straighten things out. but at age 30 things are worse 
rather than better, and you get a divorce. The court awards you some 
alimony (now known as support) and child support, but it is not enough to 
live on and there is very little community property -pretty much mst cloth- 
ing and furniture. 
How can you cope? 
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Profile No. 5 

YOU Will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry and have childien. 

You will work outside the home for some period in your life 
You complete two years of college before your marriage. 

Chance Factors 

^n?.J^? ^ ''"'^^"^ 3 job and things are going well 

for the family until you are 34. when your husband is tragically killed In a 
automobile accident. The children are then 4. 8. and 10 The e is s^me life 
insurance, but not enough to last very long 
How will you cope? 
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Profile No. 6 

You will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry. 

You will work outside the home for some period during your life 
You will not go to college before your marriage. 

Chance Factors 

ZlTr "TJ ^u""' "^^^^dy" right before you graduate from 

to'wor^a° ■ a clefp ^TS'^'' '7 'T' °' Pomt. and you go 

to work as a clerk-typist in a law firm to put him through collpge He 
graduates from college and gets a good job. After 5 years in the f'rrn vou are 
promoted to head secretary in the law firm. It is fasLating work Tnd whi e 
rriHp1h'°r disappointed that no children^come along you 
?h. ' ^'^^ Challenges and freedom of yCur «i°e 

h/nnlH K^''L"° interested in the cases be ng 

handled by the firm, bet over the next 15 years you find that you? slcretanal 
role IS less and less challenging. You are 38 i»ecreianai 
What will you do the rest of your life? 
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Profile No. 7 

You v/ill live to be 75 years old. 

You v;ill marry and have children, j 
You vj\\\ v/ork outside the home for some period during your hfe. i 
You ill not go to college before your marriage, 1 

Chance Factors | 

It becomes apparent v;rithin tv/o years that your marriage v/as a mistake and 
you are divorced. You remarry v^hen you are 24 and have 2 chrldren. When 
you are 35 and the children are 7 and 9. your husband's jOb and v^hole field 
of work IS v^^iped out by automation, 
Hov/ can the family cope? 




Profile No. 8 

You will live to be 75 years old. 

You will marry and have chrldren. 

You do not go to college before your marriage. 

In your senior year in high school you fall madly in love with an exerting 
"older man of 29" who is already successful in business. He is of the firm 
opinion that woman's place is in the home, and states often that no .vrfe of 
his will ever work. The two of you contrnue to be generally compatible and 
remain married all your lives, but over the years his busrness affairs take up 
more of his time, and he prefers spending his leisure time "with the boys ' 
hunting and fishing. Your children all all off on their own by the time you are 
43 years old. 

What do you do the rest of your life? 
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Profile No. 9 

You will live to be 75 years old. 

You do not go to college before taking your first lob. 

Chance Factors 

Your father dies unexpectedly when you are 17 and your mothet .s m poor 
health. ou have 4 younger brothers and sisters, the youngest of which is 2 
so supporting the family is up to you. You have no practical skills and lobs 
are scarce, but you get work m a cleaning plant. The pay is not bad, but you 
are pretty tired by nighttime, especially after seeing to things at home You 
have boyfriends, but the ones you really like have their own p.roblems and 
don t see themselves taking over support of your family. By the. time the 
other children can help out enough so that most of your earnings are not 
needed for the family, you are 35 years old. You find that at that age there 
are very few eligible men around. You never do find one 
What will you do with the rest of your life? 



Profile No. 1 0 

You will live to be 75 years old. 
You will marry and have children. 

You will work outside the home for some period in your life 
You complete 3 years of college before your marriage. 

Chance Factors 

Your fiance graduates from college when you finish your junior year, and he 
1 . f«,f °^ "0 4-year college. You marry and go 

r '"^ 15 and 17, your Lsband 

H?JL I 1 ''"°!.'^^ *° ""^''^ ^ '^of"^"- Under California-s new 

?n!^Lr! t ^""^ ^^^'^ ^an do about It. Since 

f^^^lL F"" "° alimony, but you get child support until 

the Children are 18. and you get the house, but it is only half paid for 
How will you cope? t^a^ 
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Impact is extending its deadline for . . . 



Deodline Extended 



The First Annual Awards for 




Impactful Programs and Practices 
In Guidance and Student Services 



...to give more readers an opportunity to nominate the person whose 
program or practice represents an mnovative approach to student person- 
nel work. 

Through this Impactful Awards program, Impact hopes to encourage the 
development of innovative and significant practices, programs, and models 
which can be widely disseminated and readily adopted by counselors. 
Therefore, Impact seeks programs and practices which are adoptable at the 
single unit level -be it a school, college, university, or training unit. 

Practices and programs will be reviewed on the basis of the following 
criteria: 

1. Creativity in conception and design 

2. Demonstrated impact upon intended consumer groups 

3. Parsimonious and judicious use of resources 

4. Responsiveness to current educational and social problems 

Each year Impact m\\ make up to four awards for outstanding programs 
and practices. The winners will receive: 
•A $100 honorarium 

• One year's complimentary subscriptions to CAPS publications 

• Participation in an awards banquet at the San Diego APGA Convention 
•An "Impactful Practices and Programs in Guidance and Student Services 

Award" Certificate 

In addition, practices and programs receiving Impactful Awards will be 
featured in future issues of Impact magazine. 

For further details and nominations forms, piease write to: 
Impact! Awards, P.O. Box 635, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48107 



ERIC 



2, No. 1 



Completed nomination forms now due by December 

h 1972. 
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Searching For Resources, 
Materials, Acfivifes? Try . . . 



Relevant Resources 
in High Interest Areas 



ERIC 



SvarvhU^Ui focuses on idcniilyine und 
mnkinj: .ivnilnblc rclcvimi resources on lop- 
ies ol* eurreni inieresi lo counselors b!:ieh 
Sairchltfifu pitcknye eoni:iins .1 biblroyrnph- 
ie Iisiini* wiih nbsirncis nnd :mno!:j!ions 
Ciniiions are inken from three m:j|or 
sources, (I) doeumenis-submiiied for in- 
clusion in Reward! in Eiltumiim (RtK\: 
(21 lournals-sclccicd from over 500 lour- 
n:ils screened for ihe Current Index to 
Jtmnuih in Edtuation {CUE): and (3) bis- 
sertatiim Aly\traci\ Intvrnaiiimul. Ordenni; 
inforniaiion for ihe compleic doeumenis is 
included. 

hnpavt searches provide ihe means for :i 
counselor 10 obtain an inicnsivc und cxien- 
sive search of an impoiiani area rapidly and 
:tt low eosL 



Rftrospcctht Searches 
I hose searches cover materials in RIE 
from November 1966 through June 1971. 
CUE from January 1969 through June 
197 1 ;ind Oiwcrtution Ah\iriut\ from 
January 1968 through June 1971. Kach 
search costs SI. 00. 

I istcd below arc the Rctro^pective 
Sciirehe.s which are now available. 



IR School Discipline and Student 
Rlj»hts-*rhe delined civil lights ol 
students at the hiyh school and 
college level, and recent leyal pro- 
nouneemcnts. (V^ documents le- 
tiicved) 

2R Counseling the Prennanl Teen- 
aj»er- Attempts by several sehiH)! 
systems to piovidc medical, psy- 
chological and educational sup- 
port for this population group in 
order to prevent dropping oirt ol 
schoo.. ( 18 docirmcnts retrieved) 

3R Articulation- I he nuriual relation- 
ships for the implementation of 
long-range cducatronal ohicctivcs 
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between: state departments of 
education and sehiH)l systems, 
f o u r - y e a r institutions and 
two-year institutions: and colleges 
and secondaiy schools (.SO docu- 
ments reifieved) 

4R Counseling for Drug 
Ahuse — Techniques and school 
programs for education and pre- 
vention (42 documents retrreved) 

5R Counseling for Achie\emenl Moli- 
>alion — Suggested teehnrques for 
use in school and at home to in- 
crease levels of motivation. (27 
documents retrieved) 

6R lmpro\ing Counselor Puhlrc Im- 
age-Ways in which the profes- 
sronal can involve the commrrnity. 
thereby creating a more favorable 
counselor image on the part of the 
public. (28 documents retrieved) 

7R Program K>aluation and Aeeount- 
ahilily — Methods of pri)gram eval- 
uation and the extent to which 
programs and eoirnselors them- 
selves are cIVeetrve rn eontrrbuting 
to favor. ible student development. 
(28 documents retiicved) 

8R Parent Counseling— Ways in which 
the school can rnvolve the parents 
in the educational and social de- 
velopment of the child. (.^4 doeir- 
ments retrieved) 

9K Conlidentialit) -The ethics rn- 
volvcd in student reeoid-keeprng 
and privileged rnformalion. to- 
get her wrth recent legal decrsions 
in tnis area alfccting the coun- 
selor. (27 documents retrieved) 
lOR Students as Revmrces- Different 
ways in which students can be 
employed as volunleeis in the 
school and community, (.^5 docu- 
ments retrieved) 

IIR CounH'fing the Aging- Met hoiK of 
viewing the aging, and the extent 
to which programs and counselors 
themselves arc cIVective in con- 




tributing to the eniiehment of the 
later years (2.S document abstracts 
retrreved) 

I2R Vocational Counseling of Dis- 
ad> antaged Students ~ Ci u idanec 
and counseling practices foi pai- 
tieulai use wrth minority and 
other disadvantaged elementary 
and sccond.tiy school students 
(Approximately 50 document ab- 
stiacts retrieved) Thrs search 
covers m.ttcir.tls throirgh Occcm- 
ber. 1971. 

The following searches cover mater i.ils 
through June. 1972. 

I3R Support Personnel -A focus on 
programs that have trained and 
utilized paraprofessionals (K-I6) 
with a kH>k at outcomes and po- 
tential adoptability. 

I4R Tests and Testing Programs- A re- 
view of comprehensrve testing 
pu)grams {;:lementary. senior high 
school and college) with special 
emphasis on spec i lie tests that the 
practicing counselor may want to 
utrli/e. 

I5R Outreach Counscling-Covers 
drIVeient and creative approaches 
in counseling that go beyond 
traditional methods and take thr 
counselor outside of the eonlrnes 
of his olliee 

I6R (;roup (Juidance-Covers group 
counseling, groirp dynamics, types 
ol grorrps. and how they frrnction 
as well as training needed foi 
working with groups 



lipdate Searches 

Updates to the Retrospective Searches 
Ihe first updated searches cover the time 
period lioin July 1971 thiough December 
and are in the same loimat as the 
Retrospective Searches, liaeh search costs 
SI 00 
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The following Update Searches are now 
available: 

I CI School Discipline and Student 
Rights 

2CI Counseling the Pregnant Teenager 

3CI Articulation 

4CI Counseling for Drug Abuse 



SCI Counseling for Achie>enient Moti- 
\ation 

7CI Program Evaluation and Account- 

abllit) 
8Ci Parent Counseling 

lOCI Students as Resources 



Demand Searches 
These are Individu.iliv conir.ictcd 
searches and the cost of these searches will 
be made on an individual basis 

Impact solicit siiyycstions and ideas lot 
SainhU^ht and encoiiiages readers to send 
in nominations. 



SEARCHLIGHT ORDER FORM 



NAME 
ADDRESS 



Order by number 



TELEPHONE 



POSITION 



(Area Code) 



Enclose payment with order 
No cash please. 

Make checks payable to the University of Michigan. 



Return form to Impact/Searchlrsht 

PO Box 635 

Ann Arbor. Michigan 48 107 



IR - 


13R - 


lUl - 


2R 


14R.- 


2UI _ 


3R . 


15R - 


3UL _ 


4R __ 


16R - 


4UI - 


5R - 




5UI. _ 


6R^ - 




7UL- 


7R _ 




8Ul - 


8R--_ 




10Ul„. 


9R_^ 






10R._ 






IIR.^ 






12R 







Total number of searches @ 
$1,00 

Total Cost $ 



Two A/lore CAPS Resources 
To Assist You in Your Wor/c* 



The Legal Rights of Secondary School Children 
Charged with an Act of Delinquency or Viola- 
tion of School Laws 
by Paul Piersma. 51 pp. $3.00. 

The ERIC/CAPS Center is in the process of developing 
detailed and interpretive materials which focus on the 
informational needs of helping professionals. The Legal 
Rights of Secondary School Children is one of these im- 
portant resources. 

Written by Paul Piersma, the associate director of the 
National Juvenile Law Center, this monograph takes you 
through the legal precedents and actual cases which 
ha ye led to revisions in the treatment of juvenile cases. 
This paper also articulates problem areas- in the courts, 
the schools, the detention centers -and suggests ways 
in which counselors, teachers and other school person- 
nel may deal with truant, incorrigible or otherwise proble- 
matic children in a fair and rehabilitative way. 

The monograph features a highly applicable student 
bill of rights by attorney Ralph Faust, Jr., also of the 
National Juvenile Law Center This bill of rights can help 
schools implement policies which will afford students 
moic consistent ticatnicni tor uH'cnsuc hchavioi 

A comprehensive listing of legal precedents, books, 
journal articles and special reports relevant" to the toDic 
of secondary school students' rights rs also included. 

To order this monograph, send $3.00 by check or 
money order (pay9ble to the University of Michigan) to: 
ERIC/CAPS -Legal Rights Monograph, 2108 The School 
of Education Building, The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48104, 



Exciting and Effective 
Group Programs 

A 100- page resource collection which 
grew out of the Impact Workshop on Ac- 
tualizing Student's Potentials. 

If you want to obtain a comprehensive 
report on three innovative training pro- 
grams that work with students 
effectively, order "Actualizing Students' 
Potentials." 

It includes chapters on: 

• psychological education and achieve- 
ment motivation training 

• human potential group programs and 
training 

• eliminating self-defeating behavior 

• implementation strategies 

• extensive resourse listings (papers, 
programs, books) 

Write: Actualizing Students' Potentials 
CAPS Publications 
2108 School of Education Build- 
ing 

The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 48104 
($3 00 per copy; bulk rates available 
upon inquiry; make checks payable to 
The UniverS'ty of Michigan) 
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By Mary Anderson 

Surveyor selected a random sample of 270 Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association members 
and asked them to express their views on !he 
influence and empathy of others in their lield. (779^ of 
the sample returned questionnaire) Our sample popu- 
lation represents a wide range of occupational roles 
within the helping professions from public school and 
university personnel to government workers and 
graduate students. This analysis represents a segment 
of a larger report to appear in a later issue of Impact. 
In this issue* Surveyor compares respondents* oc- 
cupational roles with their responses to three state- 
ments. A live point- Likert-type scale was used. The 
"no response" category refers to those respondents 
who returned the instrument, identified their role, but 
did not choose to respond to these statements. 

Question 1. Counselors in my work setting have an 
influential voice in decision-making and in determining 
institutional goals. 

Thirty-eight percent of the respondents "somewhat 
agree" with this statement. Within both the "strongly 
agree** and the "somewhat agree" categories, a total 
of over one-half (579f ) elicited positive responses. 

Comparing the response with the occupational 
role, a positive response pattern is found to be con- 
sistently higher than .^()9f across all occupational 
roles, except that of graduate student. 

This would indicate one of two things. Either grad- 
uate students are unaware of who makes or influences 
decisions or they sense that counselor role in policy 



determination is limited. In view of this latter possi- 
bility, helping professionals might do well to reeval- 
uate their influence and if necessary, reassert it. 

Not surprisingly, public school administrators feel 
most strongly that counselors do influence decision 
making. 

Question 2. Counselors in my work setting arc toler- 
ant and understanding of the problems and constraints 
of other professionals who share their client population. 

Forty-two percent of the respondents "somewhat 
agree" with this statement. It is noteworthy that over 
three-forth.s of the respondents "strongly agree** and 
"somewhat agree" that counselors are tolerant and 
understanding of their co-vvorkers. Among the few 
skeptics (i.e. "somewhat di.sagree"). however, are 
219? of college level teachers. Again, over a third of 
the graduate students questioned elicited no response. 

Question 3. Counselors in my work setting tend to 
take a broad view of the world and are tolerant and 
understanding of the needs of people who may he very 
different from themselves. 

This statement elicited a very high positive re- 
sponse from over half to as high as 889f across all 
occupational roles with one exception: government 
workers. Interestingly enough, they reported iO^i 
"somewhat disagree.** This is the highest negative 
ligure registered by any occupational role for any of 
these three statements. Moreover, unlike the 289f 
"counseling psychology** group who "somewhat dis- 
agrees.** but also retains a 619c positive response, 
only \57c of the government workers show a simila. 
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positive feeling. None of this group selected no re- 
sponse, indicating that they are definitely opinionated 
on this matter. To the contrary, this group might well 
be advising helping professionals to take a serious 
look at the image they convey to legislators, and 
public officials. This group of respondents may have 
had some negative experiences, feedback, or per- 
ceptions of their own about helping professionals. 
Perhaps we need to examine how we relate to others 
who are different. Do we sometimes impose our own 
values on othei s, or in over-reacting to the diflference, 
try so hard to neat them the same that we end uo 



treating them differently? It seems clear that this 
positive image that is perceive^; by the other eleven 
occupational roles needs to be communicated to and 
share with government workers. 

Other areas to be considered in future issues of 
impact include the attitudes of helping professionals 
toward: 

• proactive involvement in the profession 

• career practices of high priority for the future 

• responding to the needs of special populations 

• standardized testing 

• issues of vital concern to APGA. 
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Painstaking researches (only possible, of 
course, in a spirii of self-command main- 
tained by self-sacrifice) have revealed that 
classes of human beings exist whose sexual 
life deviates from the usual one m the most 
striking manner. One grotrp among these 
**preverts'* has, as it were, expunged the 
difference between the sexes from its 
scheme of life. In these people, only the 
same sex as their own can rouse sexual 
desire: the other sex (especially the genital 
organ of the other sex) has absolutely no 
sexual attraction for them, can even in ex- 
treme cases he an object of abhorrence to 
them. They have thus* of course, foregone 
all participation in the process of reproduc- 
tion. Such persons are called homosexuals 
or inverts. Often, though not always, they 
are men and women who otherwise have 
reached an irreproachably high standard of 
mental growth and development, in- 
tellectually and ethically, and are only 
afflicted with this one fateful peculiarity. 
Through the mouths of their scientific 
spokesmen they lay claim to be a special 
variety of the human race, a "third sex" as 
they call it. standing with equal rights 
aloniiside the other two. We may perhaps 
have an opportunity of critically examining 
these claims. They are not, of course, as 
they would gladly maintain, the "elect" of 
mankind: they contain in their ranks at 
least as many inferior and worthless In- 
dividuals as are to be found among those 
differently constituted sexually. 

Sigmund Freud 
1917 



Twenty years from now. mothers will be 
a mere specialty group in the United .States. 
This state of affairs will not result from the 
woman '.s liberation movement, but from 
economic factors and technological change. 

Jeanne Rinstock 
Sociologist 
The Futurist, June '72 



*Ioday you can burn a flag, shoot a judge, 
shoot a cop. and become a hero. 

Blue Collar Worker 
"Tht Blue Collar Trap" 
An NBC White Paper 



I don't k ..»w that we're going to change 
society just by switching headlines (that 
don't sex distinguish jobs) on the help 
wanted ads You don*t make people Chris- 
tians by bearding them into church. 

J. G. Paddock, Classified Manager, 
Chic ana Triimu'lChica^o Today 



Segregation is so complete that the children 
in Belfast (Ireland) grow up bigoted without 
even noticing it. Catholic children go to 
schools with saints in their names. Protes- 
tant children are kept in their own parks 
and play on their own sports tields. and go 
to dances within their own districts It is 
common for a Protestant child to rc*;ich the 
age of 17 and begin work without ever hav- 
ing met a Catholic. It is common for a 
Catholic to be lefused work because the 
name of his or her high school begins with a 
saint. 

N.Y. Times 
June \U 1972 



Hven more dramatic is the rise of the black 
middle class. It has largely escaped press 
and public attention, but the middle mcome 
urban blacks now comprise a larger group 
than the hard core ghetto poor. In the dec- 
ade just ended, the employment of black 
professional and technical workers soared 
1.^1 per cent. There was a 67 per cent gain 
among black officials, proprietors and man- 
agers, and 67 per cent gain also of foremen 
and craflsmen. The increase in the com- 
bined categories amounted to nearly 
75()»()()() jobs. Such thrust, moreover* is 
growing stronger. 

(^eorge (iroh in 

The Bhu'k Migration 



1-emale chauvinism and those who 
preach or practice it seem to me to be cor- 
rupting our movement for equality and in- 
viting a backlash that endangers the very 
real gains we have won these past few 
years. 

Betty Friedan 
1972 



Civilian Socieiy has no slots for riflemen, 
tank crews or cannoneers. In fact it shrinks 
from those it has sent to an unpopular war. 

Detroit Free Prew 
April 30, 1972 



Men must learn to be more comfortable 
with successful women, and by the same 
token, women must become comfortable 
with their own success. | feel that a more 
equal men-women ratio at Harvard and 
Kadcliffe is vital for this goal, permitting a 
greater cohesiveness and understanding be- 
tween the two. 

Matina Horner 
President of Radcllffe 



... Humanity has not dlirerentlated lucidly 
Between the meanings of the words 
Brain and mind: 

They are often used synonymously. 

The piagmatist tends to discard 

The word mind as embracing 

What seems to him "untenable mysticism". 

While the realist feels 

That the word brain 

Is adequate to all his needs. 

K. Buckmlnster Fuller 
Haipers. April, 1972 



Women are unable to exchange education 
and occupational status into earnings at the 
same high rate as men even when they are 
full-time woikers with considerable lifetime 
work experience. Thi inability of women to 
convert occupation status Into income, to 
the same extent a*, men. suggested that 
much of the remaining unexplained 
difference in male -female earnings could be 
attributable to discrimination. 

Larry K. Suter 
Herman V. Miller 
(Census Bureau OfTicials| 



Working families comprise the largest 
single group In the United States: yet as a 
society we have ignoied their Increasing 
difficulties and needs. America can no long- 
er afford to do so. It is time to deline the 
problem and propose solutions. As a first 
step we should take pains to examine the 
feelings behind working class grievances. 

Abraham Kihicoff 



'Tis not enough to help the feeble up 
But to support him after. 
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William Shakespeare 
Timothy oj Athens I.I. 



In order to deal with sexual problems 
with competence, comfort and obieciivity. 
the involved professional must accept and 
acknowledge the concept that sex is indeed 
a natural function. 

Once the public's comfort factor with 
sexual materials is reasonably established, 
those professions dealing with problems of 
human sexual interaction will be swamped 
by the legitimate demands of a long- 
suffering society for relief from the mar- 
itally destructive influences of sexual in- 
adequacy. 

Dr. William H. Masters 
Dr. Virginia Johnson Masters 
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In this issue, Exemplars presents programs 
which have been successfully implemented in 
four distinct areas: with handicapped children, 
in a high school vocational guidance program, 
with welfare mothers, and in a high school cur- 
riculum program. 

It is the intent of Exemplars to provide a wide 
variety of proven programs and practices which 
can be adapted to many settings. We invite 
readers to utilize these principles and to submit 
their own tested procedures or programs for 
publication. 
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Operation Bright Peaks 
Help for the Educationally 
Disadvantaged 



ERIC 



In June, 1969 Title III funding was initiated for 
Operation Bright Peaks, a program of three School 
Administrative Districts in Cumberland, Oxford, and 
York counties in Maine and the Western Maine 
Counseling Service, a mental health agency. The pro- 
gram provides special services for children dis- 
advantaged in learning potential because of physical 
and/or emotional disabilities. 

The program is staffed by two psychologists, a 
social worker, three school nurses, one speech and 
hearing therapist and three part-time directors. It at- 
tempts to identify the causes of educational handicaps 
in children and, by correction and therapy, to develop 
youngsters who are better prepared to perform in 
their classes as acceptable, productive students. 

All students receive eye tests and those failing the 
screening or having sight complaints are referred for 
further testing and correction (45% of children found 
to have impaired vision are now wearing glasses). 

Nurses visit the homes of those students who do 
not regularly attend school and serve as follow ups to 
physical and/or mental health problems. Extensive 
records are kept and parents also receive counseling 
regarding physical and mental health. 

All students in grades 1-4 and in junior and senior 
high school also receive physical examinations from 
qualified physicians. Referrals are made when neces- 
sary and immunizations are also given. 

Children with speech and/or hearing defects have 
shown improvement in speech patterns and auditory 
perception. 

Children judged as being upset and unresponsive to 
a regular classroom setting are referred to the West- 
ern Maine Counseling Center which provides coun- 
seling for students and their parents. 

Another aspect of Bright Peaks is individualized 
school curricula to meet the individual needs of 
clients. 

Parents have been enthusiastic in their acceptance 
of the program and have, in general, followed through 
on recommendations made by project personnel. Par- 
ents who utilized the Counseling Service praised it 
highly. 
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In brief, corrective measures offered through Oper- 
ation Bright Peaks have improved students in terms 
of both their performances in academic areas and 
their participation in school activities. 

For additional information on Operation Bright 
Peaks contact: Mr. Samuel Hoyt, Elementary School 
District No. 55 Kezar Falls, Maine 04047. 

[revised from Teaching is For Kids: 1972 Edition 
Maine Department of Education, Title III Office. 
Augusta. Maine.] 

A child, to be successful as a learner, must be 
freed from preoccupation with physical, social 
and emotional problems. Through the services 
of Operation Bright Peaks, a student learns to 
overcome feelings of insecurity, depression 
and/or illness which often result in a dis- 
couraging school experience. 



Career Guidance Centers 



Three high schools* in San Diego County have set 
up Career Guidance Centers as a means of increasing 
student awareness and use of the assistance and in- 
formation available to students in preparing for ca- 
reers. 

All three centers are student oriented and provide 
a central location for occupational, vocational an ' 
scholarship information for use before and after 
school, during lunch periods, and by pass from class 
or study hall. Assistance is available from counselors, 
work experience coordinators and college scholarship 
counselors. * 

All three facilities are arranged differently but pro- 
vide for the same services: job placement and voca- 
tional planning, scholarship information, vocational 



Miiiini Miguel Miph Svhiml <n ihc (itowmonl I niun Mit-h Swh»K»l Diviiiii ( (.luiotd 
High SihiHil m the S.in DiijiO Lntlicd Sih*Kil DimikI aiiJ ( luon.ido Hij-h Svho*»l 
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Career Counseling Center 
Crawford High School 
San Diego, California 



counseling, general informalion, and a place to see 
representatives IVom post-high school educational in- 
stitutions. 

The Career Guidance Centers are easily accessible 
and students make better use of career resource ma- 
terials and take advantage of the spaces provided for 
individual research. The Centers are also attracting 
more vocational and work experience students than 
the previous guidance programs did. 

A vital factor in the Career Chiidance Centers is 
the availability of a paraprolessional person. Al- 
though the CcnJ^^rs have resulted in an increased case 
load Ibr counselors (because of more student access) 
there is more time for counseling because of para- 
prolessional assistance. 

The Career Guidance Centers have generated 
much guidance department contact with students. 
Many of the needs of students are such that they do 
not have to see the counselor* but can be served 
through a referral to existing facilities and materials 
by the paraprofessional. However, students have the 
opportunity to sec the counselor more frequently be- 
cause he is not tied up in relaying routine information. 
There are fewer lengthy conferences and more stu- 
dents asking pointed questions requiring relatively 
brief answers. 

Counselors involved in the implementation and op- 
eration of Career Guidance Centers oHer the follow- 
ing suggestions to those wishing to initiate similar 
programs. 

Provide for full-time paraprofessional help. A para- 
professional can provide the basic information ser- 
vices to students, leaving the counselor more time for 
working with students in individual and group coun- 
seling activities. 
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Get away from the school look. *I\vo of the Cen- 
ters have provided rugs, carpets, and decorating to 
make the facility more appealing to students. This 
was not done with school budget money but through 
student work and the donation of materials and fin ni- 
ture. Students were involved in the decoration and 
ftu nishing of the guidance center "from the carpet on 
the floor to the pictures on the wall." 

Provide needed materials and equipment. Provide 
space and materials for bulletin boards: Job briefs: a 
viewing area: the materials for the VIEW program: 
audio visual eqin'pment and materials such as cassette 
recorders, phonographs, and lilmstrip machines: type- 
writers: telephone: and suflicient furniture and study 
carrels with prepared guidance materials in kit form. 
—18 

11 



Career information Center 
Instructional Media Center 
Coronado Unified School District 
CoronadOr California 
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Kslablish an adequate budget to supplement and 
resupply the neeessary materials. No Career Guid- 
anee Center can be effective unless it is continuousK 
updated. 

Counselors and administrators who are interested 
in this new concept of a Career Guidance Center are 
invited to contact the individuals in charge of the 
existing Centers. In Grossmont Union High School 
District contact Mr. David Phillips, Vocational 
Counselor at Mount Miguel High School: in San 
Diego Unified School District contact Mr. Barney 
Davis, Career Counselor at Crawford High School, 
or Mrs. Peggy Kaupp. Head Counselor: in Coronado 
Unified School District contact Mr. Ed Taylor, Li- 
brarian, or Mr. I*aul Shafer, Counselor, 
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Career Development Center 
Mount Miguel High School 
Spring Valley* California 

[Revised from Exchange" A dissemination of 
up-to-date educational practices. May 1971 Vol. L 
No. 5. Written by Dr. Thomas J. Jacobson, Guidance 
Coordinator- Project Coordinator, Career Information 
Center, Department of Education, San Diego Coun- 
ty, San Diego, California.) 



Employability Orientation 
A Success Story 



*'l feel like a person now" 

"Kor the first time I and niy children have a future" 
'*My common sense has been replenished" 
**lt has soaked up the shadows fVoni my brain" 

These moving comments were evoked hy an Km- 
ployability Orientation cour.se for welfare mothers. 
Kive days a week, from 9 to for two weeks, on the 
campus of the State University of New York at 
Farmingdale. an average of thirteen women and men 
share a special experience. 
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The course is the first phase of the l-ederal Work 
Incentive Program (WIN) that prepares recipients of 
.Aid to Dependent Children to move into produs tive 
employment. The challenge is to provide in a short, 
intensive experience, both **kno\\ how" and motiva- 
tion for adults preparing for school, jobs or both. 

In the last three years, over 800 men and women 
ha\e completed this two week course, and the results 
have been good. We have been visited by educators 
and legislators, and have shared our curriculum and 
techniques widely. Attendance ha,> been phenomenal. 
The new personal insights, knowledge of the world of 
work, and determination, have carried over in most 
situations into the ne.xt step. Tor many it was the first 
step out of a cycle of defeat, despair, and social 
isolation. What is the "magic," and how does it oc- 
cur? 

Curriculum 

Most of the topics covered during the two weeks 
were spelled out by federal and state guidelines. They 
include: why work?: Job and family: household man- 
agement: how to find a Job: applications: preparation 
of work history forms: role playing the job the in- 
terview: how to keep that job: what a Job is really 
like: problems of working: introduction to counseling, 
transportation, recreation, and community resources 
in Suffolk County: grooming for the job: opportu- 
nities in continuing education and training: you and 
your pay: how to make the most of your money. 

Techniques 

Kach subject area is handled somewhat difTcrently. 
Resource people come as guest speakers for some 
topics, and students research and report on other 
topics. Role playing and group discussions, which are 
subject oriented but open-ended, are used exten- 
sively. Hach group takes three half day field tripa-to 
a hospital, a manufacturing plant or other large busi- 
ness establishment, and a multi-iKcupational training 
center. 

The instructor is with the group full time for the 
two weeks, sharing all experiences, and creating the 
necessary climate. F.ncounter techniques, such as 
non-verbal exercises, are not employed. However, 
there is always an open, accepting atmosphere, con- 
cern for the unique qualities of each individual, hon- 
esty, and love. No one is ever '•put down"! 
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Conclusion 

During the two week program, much specific in- 
formaiion is learned about what jobs exist and how to 
get and keep them. There are also new insights into 
self and family and sometimes new perspectives. At 
the same time, significant changes occur in the stu- 
dent's self image. A greater self respect, and belief in 
his or her potential, leads to fantastic motivation and 
determination. These qualities, in turn, result in better 
performance in education and training programs, and 
on the job. 

All recent studies point to the need for self esteem, 
identity and pride, if a person with a disadvantaged 
background is to suceed.* These qualities are neces- 
sary for success in the family, in school and on the 
job. There are many dillerent views of how to instill 
them, in a review article aboiit sensitivity training in 
manpower programs=^ the authors qiiestion "psyche 
tinkering" by trainers who are not professional psy- 
chologists. *F hey point to the vahies of task oriented 
sessions, such as discussion of pragmatic solutions to 
job problems. 

Our experience at Karmingdale seems to underline 
this approach. The curriculum may vary, but the con- 
stant ingredient is caring. Fhe instructor, adminis- 
trator, other students, guest speakers, even the jani- 
tor, make the students feel like worthy human beings, 
hopefully this new self image is reinforced by sub- 
sequent experience, with the Division of Hmploynient 
WIN le^m, with their leachers, and families. When 
this occurs, the students can become WiNners in life! 
|by Mrs. Beverly Kuchs, Coordinator 
Employability Orientation Phase of Work 
Incentive Program for Suffolk County 
Slate University of New York at l armingdalej 

RiTiTtncts 

I. "Snmc Ingicdicnts tor M:ikrng U." Ilioni.is diccmng. A//;;;- 

powvr. August 1971. 
2 ••Sensitivity *! mining. Uses and .Absucs. ^ Siis.in Stein and Rob- 

eit Sehmnk. Monpowir. July 1*^70 



Career Opportunities for 
Foreign Language Majors 



The folknving piogiam was developed by Nancy LeHc.iii a 
foreign language tcaehei at Dondero High School in" Roval Oak 
Michigan. Ms l.cBcau developed ihrs piogram as a requirement 
for a one scmcstci course in caieei guidance. In developing this 
caieer guidance unit foi use in her classroom she cxploied current 
infoimation about caieei guidance obicctivcs for various educa- 
tional levels, the needs of special populations, and current career 
guidance matcirals. icsourccsand activities. 

I his unit provides an evcellent sample of how a teacher in :i 
subieet matter area can incorporate a caieer guidance unit into the 
"couise of study. " 



Infroduction 

Most students who elect a foreign language in high 
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school do so to fulfill certain requirements for gradu- 
ation. Some others are forced into the courses he- 
cause their parents insist on it. A few make their 
election because they are interested in learning a for- 
eign language. The majority of students see no need 
for such study, nor do they see any rel;?,tionship with 
foreign language and their future. 

The primary intent of this unit is to stimulate the 
student through involvement, thought, discussion, 
and fact finding discoveries which would relate his 
study of a foreign language to his career development. 

The purpose is also to provide ways for the teacher 
to make more meaningful for the student, in terms of 
his future career, the study of a foreign language. 

Population 

This unit is aimed at high school students in a 
college preparatory program. It is intended for use in 
a second year class which consists primarily of tenth 
graders. It could also be used with juniors or seniors. 




Objectives 

Cieneral Objective 

To help students gain a knowledge, understanding, 
and appreciation of the career opportunities available 
to foreign language students. 
Specilic Objectives: 

1. To introduce the student to career areas directly 
involving a foreign language. 

2. To introduce the student to career areas in which 
a foreign language is helpful or useful. 

^. To acquaint tiie student with the basic outline for 
the study of a given occupation. 

4. To provide an opportunity to observe people at 
work. 

5. To provide an e.Kpericnce in trying out a job. 

6. To acquaitit the student with facilities for further 
preparation. 

Activities 

Objective I: To introduce the student to career 
areas directly involving a foreign language. 

Activity No. I : Lecture and Discussion 

We are living in a world where people from other 

countries have to communicate with each other, and 

they don't all speak English. 



Knowledge of a foreign language is the key to 
?.uccess in hundreds of businesses and professions 
ranging from banking and business to leaching and 
social services. Thousands of U.S. corporations do 
business with foreign countries, and government 
agencies have personnel throughout the world. There 
is an increasing need for trained persons in many 
professions who know how to communicate in anoth- 
er language. People with bilingual skills are needed as 
social case workers, stenographers, invoice clerks, 
university teachers, salesmen, journalists, technical 
writers, bankers, translators, interpretors. librarians, 
and bookkeepers. 

I. Federal Government 

A. Employs 1.5 million white collar workers 

B. 9().(K)0 U.S. citizens are on overseas civilian 
assignment. 

C. Most require specialized training and college 
Cviucation. 

D. Sometimes practical expencnce will com- 
pensate for lack of formal training. 

E. Types of employment. 

1. Translators 

2. Interpreters 

3. Immigration patrol inspectors 

4. Librarians 

5. Research and scientific information spe- 
cialist 

6. Foreign alfairs. 

a. Foreign service officers 

b. Foreign service reserve oHicers 

c. Foreign service staff 

7. Agency for International Development 
(AID) 

8. Peace Corps 

a. English teachers 

b. Agricultural specialists 

c. Construction engineers 

d. Social Workers 

e. Public health workers 

f. Skilled and unskilled workers 




9. United States Information Agency 
(USIA) 

a. Voice of America 

b. Radio announcers and writers 

O . c. Television writers and announcers 

JC J- Magazine layout artists 



e. Printers 

W Radio transmitter and receiver 
maintenance crews 

g. Administrative personnel 

h. Research and reference service 
10. Teachers and School Administrators 

a. Reading specialists 

b. Vocational specialists 
il. United Nations 

A. High degree of language proficiency is re- 
quired 

B. Often need at least two foreign languages 

C. Types of employment 

1. Bilingual secretaries 

2. Bilingual stenographers 

3. Bilingual typists 

4. Interpreters and verbatim reports 
Translators and precis writers 

6» Ciuides 




III. Pan American Union 

A. Knowledge of Spanish compulsory 

B. Need a field of specialization 

1. Economics 

2. Finance 

3. Business administration 

4. Accounting 

5. Social psychology 

6. Anthropology 

7. Sociology 

IV. Nongovernment agencies 

A. Red Cross. Y.M.C.A.. church missions 

1. Social workers 

2. Nurses 

3. Field directors 

4. Recreation leaders 

B. Free Europe Committee (Radio hiee Eu- 
rope) 

C. Ford l-oundation 

D. Institute of International Education 

E American |-riends Service Committee 

V. Private business 

A. One-third of all overseas operations are in 
Canada; one-third in Latin America: one- 
third in Europe 

B. Types of overseas operations 

1. Petroleum the largest 

2. Cicneral manufacturing 

3. Mining 
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4. Publishing and editing 

5. Translating agencies 

6. Journalism 

7. Advertising 

8. Transportation 

9. Shipping 
](). Hotels 

\ I. Banking 

12. Import-export 
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Materials: Hardesty, Richard T. Translating Foreign 

Lani*ua}*es Into Careers. 
Evaluation: 

1. How much interest has been generated 
among the class? 

2. Do students realize how vast is the area of 
foreign language involvement in careers? 

3. Do students want to look into one of these 
careers? 

4. Use pre-test and post-test on ihc careers 
available for foreign language majors. 

Activity No. 2: Guest speakers 

1. Member of consulate stalf. 

2. Representative from the public relations divi- 
sion of a large corporation. 

Objective 2: To introduce the student to career 
areas in which knowledge of a foreign language 
is helpful or useful. 

Activity: 

1. Have students research a list of Job titles and 
then classify them as to the degree of impor- 
tance of a foreign language to each. 

2. Have students select a career area and then 
cluster as many related Jobs as they can find. 

Materials: 

1. Science Research Associales career kit. 

2. Careers career kit. 

3. Any other sources student wishes to use. 
Evaluation: Discuss siudent's endeavors in class. 

Objective 3: To acquaint the student with the basic 
outline for the study of a given occupation. 

Activity: Have each student select one career and 
analyze it on the following points. Provide stu- 
dent with a form to be completed. (See box) 
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tn\cMi):alH>n orCK-ciipaiion 

I N.mn: ol occnpaimn 
: Johiiilc 

^ l \acil> wh.it dues uorkcr * 

4 Wh:ti |\pc ol' equipment ifi»cs he iino * 

^ Wh;n cilucanon is K-qiiircir' 

fi Whul qii:ililic;tlioiis. oihci Ui.tn cdiivMtion.il. ,uc ncas- 
vtry? 

A Physical 
H. Nfcntal 

ApliUidc of pcrsonalilN 
7 What arc vsorkini! conditions and hoiiis ' 

S. In what kind of business is this lohiound^ 

9. What arcoppouuniiiesl'oradvancenicut ' 

M» In what geographical locahon is this |oS lound * 

I I. Where IS further intonnalion available? 

12. Additional C'oninicnts 



I tonM itunl* lot Jru*tu»* tif a ( tturu in < / t/»/<*r«4fr.<ff 



1. Name of occupation 

2. Nature of the work 

3. Number and distribution of workers 

4. Qualifications and preparations 

5. Methods of entering Job 

6. Career advancement possibilities 

7. Kmployment outlook 

8. Karnings 

9. Working conditions 

10. Social factors 

11. Additional information 
Materials: 

1. Books and pamphlets listed in Materials and 
Resources section 

2. Talk to counselors 

3. Outside research 

Evaluation: Teacher evaluates on the completeness 
of student's research. 

Objective 4: To provide an opportunity to observe 

people al work. 
Activity: 

1. Field trip to the International Institute in 
Detroit. 

2. Show (ilm "The United Nations at Work.'' 

3. Students go in pairs or trios (after school) to 
various businesses in the area which employ 
people whose work involves a foreign lan- 
guage. They can see the type of work in- 
volved and. if possible, tape an interview 
with a worker. Some possible business Iberia 
Air Lines: Aeronaves de Mexico: Canadian 
Customs and Immigrations; import-export 
companies; Wayne State University. 
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Evaluation: Observe student s reaction to their ex- 
perience. 

Objective 5' To provide an experience in trying out 
a job. 

Activity: 

1. Practice translation of written texts to see 
what would be expected of individual as a 
translator. 

2. Set up a mock United Nations meeting with 
simultaneous interpretation. Students play 
the role of speaker, interpreter, verba- 
tim-reporter, and listener. 

3. Plan a mock radio program, such as "Voice 
of America" news broadcast. 

4. Do a real radio program on the school oper- 
ated station. Students write, edit, and present 
the broadcast. 

5. Bring an exchange student from another 
school and escort him around the buildings, 
acting as guide and interpreter. 

6. Arrange for students to go to an elementary 
school and present a foreign language lesson 
to a class. 

7. Ha* an advanced student teach a beginning 
class for a day. 

Evaluation: Determine from student's participation 
..1 and reaction to their activity whether or not 
they actually got a feel of one of these careers. 

Objective 6: To acquaint the stuuciit with facilities 

for further preparation. 
Activity 

1. Study college and business school catalogs. 

2. Determine which schools have especially 
strong departments for preparation for a cer- 
tain area. 

3. Study entrance requirements of each. 
Resource: 

1. Bulletins, pamphlets, and brochures 

2. Representatives from schools 

3. Counselors 

Evaluation: Teacher observation of students' atti- 
tudes, involvement and participation. Question- 
naire to determine if students know what the 
factilities are for further preparation. 





Materials and Resources 

• Ctin'cr\ ami Oppominuit'^ tit Itthntattottal Svtxttv. In Kion 
ncy Hcrhcn anU Marv. Oiitiun & Co. Inc.. 1^65. :\ 250 pnyc 
hook Jcscrihini; careers m inicrn.ition.il oii:.iniAitioiis. in- 
tcin.ition.il hiisincss. icliitious otvani/ations anJiiovcinnicnt. 

• l otuttottol Oiiiiortttititivs Jor tara's'it Sitttlnttx. 
Modem I.angiKiiic .Xssoci.ition of New Voik. 1^61. 50 pp. 

• I ttttishttitit: h'itrdu'tt Lattt:tta,t:r\ ittto Cttra'r.\ ^I 'tH'aittutal Op- 
inuittttittcs lor Ht'i^h School oitti Collvx:c Stttth ttts. United 
Sl.Mcs Deparimcni of Me.illh. liduealion and Well'arc. 1964. 

:9 pp. 

• M Cart er ttt the Fort'iK'tt Sen ice ol the Uititetf Staic.\ U.S. 
Govcrnnicni Prinlini: Ollicc. 1969. 42 pp. 

• Ittjtntttatiott ott E\tuii Itticrprcihtt:. Qttaltitt ttiiott\ lor a Dipl- 
omtic Cottn'cr. Vocotiottal OpiHtrtttitttics lor l.ittt:tti\ii\: For- 
ciatt Set vta* Set rt'tatt'c\: l:tti/fltntttrtti OpiHtrittttilu's lor ,\ttr\- 
t-A 11//// ///*• lutrt'it:tt Srrx-tt c. Cotttitttttttt attotts aitti Hrt onl\ 
Civrk: l'ou it:it Scrvu c Oih cr Clerk, l orciatt /.<///.c//</.cr\ aitti 
yottr Corctt. U.S Oep.irinicni of Sl.iie. I:niplt>yincnl Divi- 
sion. ( 1-4 paycseach) 

• Gt'tU'tal Ittjoiitutttoit ott Utttit'tl \ttttott\ Etttithntttctti Op- 
portttititivs: Hcqtttrciitritts lor l.tttt:ttt\ttt I'ttxtx; Euitttittalion^ 
ttttti Ifohtht^ Jor littvrprctcr\. Ittlortttattott o/t X crhattttt He- 
pottttti:: Qttttlijtttuuntx lor liitx^lish I ratt\laior\: Uttital So- 
itott\ (ittttlfx. United N.iiions Plaeenieni Sei vices, d pane 
each). 

• /•***/ r/V'/ Strxt'rc Sccrrtarv: Pratt' Cttrpx Volttttittt . (J S I'ttr- 
t'tt:'i St-rx ttt' Cart't'i \: Hilhtiittttl Scttcttttv: I rttit\lator'iott'ix:n 
Ltttifittttyc. Iitivrptt'lvr. Ftttt itsit l.attt:ttttt:t' Ittttlivr. Il'tnh 
St //w/.C'aieer Uriels, ( aiceis. i2-7 p.iyes c.ich). 



Evaluation 

Kach of the foi:going objectives can be evaluated 
independently of the other as the unit is presented. 

The entire unit has several implications for eval- 
uation. The primary evaluation would be whether or 
not the students' attitudes toward the study of a for- 
eign language have changed since the presentation of 
the unit. The unit could be judged successful if the 
majority of the class can see how the study of a 
foreign language can correlate with their future career 
and thus make their study more meaningful to them at 
the present. Further evaluation would be determined 
by whether or not a true interest in one of these 
careers has been generated. Another means of eval- 
uation is whether or not students become more in- 
terested in further pursuit of their study of a foreign 
language. The final evaluation should be a long term 
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one. depending on whether any of the students ac- 
tually do enter a career involving foreign language. 
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Identify Issues and Resources 

With The Little Annual 

The Little Annual is a once-a-year publication 
designed to identify the most crucial concerns in 
counseling today and to provide counselors with a 
complete set of problem solving resources. Topics 
in this book (to be discussed by experts in the 
field) will include: current group procedures and 
practices; accountability and evaluation; outreach 
and alternative counseling approaches; current 
practices in career development; testing in- 
struments and their use; training programs for and 
utilization of paraprofessionals; approaches and 
resources in counseling women; peer counseling 
models, training, implementation, and evaluation; 
updating counselor skills; impactful new resources 
and futuristic counseling concerns. The Little An- 
nual is coming late this fall to let you in on new 
thoughts anu pew developments in the field. No 
counselor should be without this resource book. 
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Dear impact: 

I um un academic counselor at a commu- 
niiy college. A number of our studeni.s are 
interested in hecommg teachers hut are dis- 
counigcd by the lack of jobs for teachers, 
particularly at the elementary and secon- 
dary school levels I have suggested to 
some of them th.it they should consider 
other vocations, but a few of them remain 
adamant in their quest to teach. What does 
leaching as a career currently have to offer: 
what are the kinds of teachers .schools 
need? Please provide me with any other 
inform.ition which will help me to best ad- 
vise them on how to pursue a teach mg ca- 
reer and what to expect. 

"Needing Facts" 

Dear Needing Facts: 

This is not the year of the "shrinking 
violet." As you are aware, the number of 
teaching positions has grc:itly dcci eased as 
eomp.ired to the past few years. Tcichei 
candid.itcs are no longer beseiged with iob 
offers H.mevcr. college placement direc- 
tors are telling us that jobs arc available for 
new teachers. The key to linding a teaching 
position is mobility .md agressivcncss. 

When lob seeking, new icachcis should 
not limit themselves gcogniphically. They 
must be willing ti> IiH>k n.ilionally for a po- 
sition. Often this mc.ins accepting a teach- 
ing iob in a lunil aiea with a Umer paying 
standard Secondly, tcachci candidates 
must appro.ich iob seeking with much gusto 
and enthusiasm. Since lobs aie less ^.Jenti- 
ful than in the past, it is the responsibility 
of the new tc.ichcr to be .iggressive and sell 
him/herscIf to a potential employer. 

Historically, elementary school teaching 
positions have been nioie plentiful than 
secondary positions I his trend still contin- 
ues. With the increased emphasis on voca- 
liomil tnuning in our high schools, ii seems 
apparent that those students seeking secon- 
dary teaching positions will have the best 
luck if they maior in technical and voca- 
tional education. Although somewhat limit- 
ed, there still appears to be a trend in hiring 
science, math, and foreign language maiors. 
At alf costs, discourage those students who 
arc interested in teaching social studies, 
history, or Fnglish There has been and 
continues to be a flood of teachcis in these 
areas Without a master's degree or coach- 
ing skills, the chances o\' obtaining a posi- 
tion in these Ihiec disciplines aie slini Me- 
nicniary schOx»l piincipals.nc actively look- 
ing for teachers with specialization in icad- 
mg improvement Specialized training 
either at the undergraduate or giaduate lev- 
el in reading will greatly enhance chances 
for employment. Also specialized tiaining 
in preschool education and special educa- 
tion now hold out the promise of greater 
employment opportunities. One impoiianl 
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thing that you can do is to encourage your 
students to become familiar with the ser- 
vices offered by their college or university 
placement center. 

Employment experts suggest that there is 
hope for the future. Although the vast num- 
bers of teaching positions that were .iv.iil- 
able prior to the late I960's wiH never again 
be a chanicteristic of employment trenus in 
our schools, by 1975 wc can expect more 
teaching openings at all levels. 



Do you have a problem you 
can't quite get a "handle on"? 
If so, why not write it up and 
let ImpacVs panel of experts 
help you solve your problem? 
Send to: 

Impact/Consultations 

Post Office Box 635 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48107 



Deal Impact 

I am a univcisity counscloi and have a 
number of clients in the aits .md sciences 
and a few m moie specialized tiade aieas 
such as business and louinalism Only a 
few of my total group of clients plan to go 
bevond the B.A. level, at least at this point 
in then lives 'I he old pioblem. of eoui sc. is 
that they ll soon be seeking lobs and vmII 
have a diploma but no expenence Koi 
some of them summei inteinships and piac- 
tical training is piovidcd bv then schools, 
But the bulk of them don t know whce to 
turn to get some cxpciience so they can 
interest cniploveis in theu abilities How 
can I help moie of them lind pie-iob lobs.* 

"At a Loss" 

Deal At a I.oss^ 

t iist. let me mention that you .nc not 
alone in facing this piobleni I lie economic 
'-iluation is such that the most infoimed 
advisoi (.K>b placement peisonnel) is often 
at a loss todav, My aiiswei legaiding the 
piesent pioblem is to do the only thing you 
can. piovide hope and encouiageinent that 
in the long I un. with peisisience. things v\ill 
change foi inimedi<:le giaduales . (unless 
yon have a placement position or can d(> a 
bcttei iob than (lie campus lacility ) At the 
same time, decisive action of anothci n.i- 
tute IS leconmiended so oiheis will not .idd 
to the numbei of youi cuiicnt BA giadu- 
.itcs t his action mc.ins being involved as 
an agent of ch.ingc legaiding cuinculum. 
speaking to the issue of icquiicd in- 



ternships, broadening maior are.is of ex- 
pertise, providing greater flexibility within a 
piogram. limiting admissions, or dropping 
programs that show no demand for gradu- 
ates. 

In summary- your present dilemma. I 
am afraid, is mainly out of youi control, but 
where it goes Irom hcie could be affected 
by your efforts now 
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Something for Everyone? 

Karly last summer. Ficsident Nixon 
signed - with expressed reluctance - the 
omnibus higher education bill. Consideied 
the most significant piece of educational 
legislation to appear before Congiess m the 
twentieth centuiy. the bill has something 
foi almost everyone Some of the highlights 
aie as follows. 

I Busing- ReasMgning students oi 
teacher to oveiconie r.icial unbalance 
IS not lequued. Court-oidered busing 
IS to be postponed until all .ippeals 
have been exhausted. 

2. S< hool f inancial A\\i\tan(c- 
Piovision of fmanci.il assistance is 
m.ule to help schools desegiegate by 
aiding them in aieas of bilingual edu- 
cation piogr.ims and other special 
progianis. A hmit is set foi funding 
for compens.itoiy educ.it'on .it 1.'^'^; 
of the funds available under this pai- 
ticular section of the bill 

3 Financial Aid -Student linancial as. 
sistance is given .1 K>osi thiough the 
extension of some cuiieni gi.mt .md 
lo.m piogi.mis. .md the .luihoiization 
of .idditional ones 

4 V iKMlional Kducation - I'lov ision is 
m.ide to .issist cn the exp.insion of 
the conimuniiy college :ind the oc- 
cupational aspects of Its piogi.im. as 
well as speci:ilized vocational educ.i- 
tion piogi.ims oHeied thiough le- 
h.ibilil.iiion .ind othei nonsehool 01- 
ganizational settings, 

.> New Oigauiz.iiioiis - C leation of 
seveial new biiie.ius is announced 
the Nation.il Institute ol hduc.ition. 
the N.iiioii.il ( ouneii on I-ducaiional 
Kese.iich. .md the .ippoiniment of an 
.Assistant Seciet.iiy of HFW lot 
t'ducatioii. 

f) Indi.in Childien - F in.inciat .issis- 
tance is being piovided to meet the 
spcci.il educ .ition.it needs ol liidi.in 
cliildien 

Planned loi fuiihei study .iie I ilie I. 
KSl-A piovisioiis loi migiatoiy childicn. 
.md existing conditions m youth c.inips 
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JOURNALS AND NEWSLETTERS 



Occult Americana Newsletter 

181 12 Chagrin Blvd. Cleveland. Ohio 4412?. 
$2 50/year. bi-monthly 

Urban Affairs Newsletter 

Office of Urban Programs. AASCU. One Dupont Circle. 
Suite 700. Washington. DC 20036. $12/year 
A broad based publication which deals with urban pro 
grams m higher education Publishes materials on ur- 
ban programs, teacher training efforts, minority news, 
programs for the disadvantaged, as well as report sum 
manes and urban statistics 

Tfie Monster Times 

P 0 Box 595. Old Chelsea Station. New York. New York 
10011. $10 00/year 

A bi weekly newspaper devoted to science fictron and 
monsters in film, comics and literature. 

Simulation Sharing Service 

Box 1176. Richmond. Virginia 23209. Monthly, $5 00 
A newsletter aimed at church people but also useful in 
social studies 

Resources for Youtti 

36 West 44th Street. New York. New York 10036. 
Bulletin of the National Commission on Resources for 
Youth Describes programs initiated by young people 
or initiated in cooperation with adults 



New University Conference. 622 W. Oiversey. #403A. 
Chicago. Illinois 60614. has chapters at universities 
and colleges around the country While predominately 
(but not exclusively) a faculty and graduate school 
orientation. NUC joins all those committed to struggle 
politically to create a new American form of socialism 
and to replace an educational and social system that is 
an instrument of class, sexual and racial oppression 
with one that belongs to the people They publish The 
Radical Teacher, a bimonthly newsletter, as well as 
commentary on issues facing the American Left. 

Center for Educational Reform. 21 15 "S" St NW. Wash 
ington, DC 20008. is a clearinghouse of information 
on educational change, university research and radical 
alternatives within and without the university context 
These and other topics are discussed m Edcentric. a 
journal published nine times a year. $5/year Also pub 
lishes and/or distributes such publications as a Di- 
rectory of Free Universities and Experimental Colleges 
and a directory of free and innovative schools ($1 £0) 
Have reprinted articles from past issues of Edcentrtc. 
Write for a sample copy which contains complete liter 
ature list 

Alternatives! Foundations. PO Drawer "A," San Fran 
CISCO. CA 94131. (415) 752 7658. a clearinghouse for 
information on communal living Publishes various 
books on contemporary communes, the Alternative 
magazine, along with occasional flyers and how to 
booklets Requests for information are free, member 
ship (including subscription) is $10 a year 



Hotchpot. Box 2492. Cleveland. OH 44112. evenings 
(216) 961 1986. is a national paper for workers in 
human service occupations social welfare, health, 
mental health, and education Besides the devel 
opment of a socialist perspective, as it relates to hu 
man service workers and activists, they hope to pro 
vide information about contacts and centers for those 
seeking help in building proups, research/analysis of 
social issues, and discussions of organizing methods 
They need a donation of $3 50/yr for the paper. 
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Centerpeace Clearinghouse, 57 Hayes St , Cambridge, 
MA 02139{ (617) 876 5583. is a clearinghouse for in 
formation about alternative schools and public school 
experiments in New England $3 00 for individuals and 
free schools, $600 for libraries and other organ 
izations 



National Pnson Center. 350 Jessup Hall. University of 
Iowa. Iowa City. Iowa 52240. a ncn profit prison reform 
group with a radical program for social change withtn 
and without prison walls Publishes the Penal Digest 
International the first and largest international month 
ly newspaper designed expressly for the prison popu 
lation To subscribe, send $9 00 for a one year sub 
scription to P D I . c/o Richard Tanner. Media Project 
Director. PO Box 89, Iowa City. Iowa 52240 

Organization of Unemployed Teachers. 300 E Santa 
Inez Avenue. San Mateo. CA 9440 1. has just formed to 
encourage teachers to create their own education proj 
ects rather than sit around waiting for a job m the 
system They are working to create model learning 
environments, start a network of education resources 
and teacher centers, ta ke political action for a voucher 
system and other tdeas to develop prisoner and indus 
trial eouration. create adult education alternatives 
and to set up a |0t> clearinghouse and information 
newsletter 

New Life Vocations; Newsletter. Peg Decious. Sacra 
mento State Placement Center. 6000 Jay St. Sacra 
mento. CA 95819. is a medium for sharing ideas and 
information on alternative vocations among counselors 
who are challenging the Placement Office's traditional 
role of channeling people mto oppressive situations 
People are invited to send m any news or views they 
have on the subject for inclusion 



BOOKS 



REPORTS 



Vocational Teaching in Diverse Cultural Settings 

This report presentsjhe differences in perceptions of 
teachers and principals regarding the elements associ 
ated ^i*h successful teaching m two diverse school 
^ettire'S The study also reveals overall differences in 
teachir.? patterns between outer-city/suburban teach 
-rs an inner city/urban teachers 1972 221 p HE 
62V85ylOS/N 1780 0915 $1 75 



Help improve Vocational Education for Women and Girls 
in Your Community 

Informs the community of the advantages available for 
women and girls to improve their earning ability 
through educational opportunities by virtue of the 
1968 amendments to the Vocational Act of 1963 Also 
gives information on how the community can avail it- 
self of these opportunities Rev 1971. 5 p. L36 102 V 
85 S/N 2916 0005 10c 



American Indian Education, a Selected Bibliography 

Supplement No 2, September 1971 This bibliography 
provides access to some of the latest research findings 
and developments on American Indian education 
1971 286 p HE 5 10 In 2/2/supp 2 S/N 1780 0872 
$2 25 

Boys in Fatherless Families 

For various reasons, an increasing number of children 
are growing up in homes without fathers This book 
presents a study to ascertain what we do and do not 
know about the effects on children of growing up in 
fatherless homes Subjects discussed are overt be- 
havior that IS socially condemned, intellectual ability 
and achievement, and psychological and social adjust 
ment Reprinted 1971 120 p HE 21 102 B 71 S/N 
1791 0168 $1 25 

Career Education in the Environment, A Handbook 

This Handbook is designed to be used in secondary 
schcols to explore environmental problems and solu 
tions. and to provide information on existing and 
emerging career opportunities m this field 1972. 407 
P Jl He 5 6/2 En 8/2 S/N 1 780 0892 $3 00 

Drdjr the above five documents from Public Documents 
Distribution Center. 5801 Tabor Ave., Philadelphia, PA 
t9t20 

iMake checks payable to Supt. of Documents! 



Golden Boy as Anthony Cool 

by Herbert Kohl and James Hinton 1972 $7 95 hard 
bound. $2 45 Paperbound 

A photo essay on nammg and graffiti and how to read 
graffiti as a chronical of our time 

The Homosexual Dialect 

Edited by Joseph A McCaffrey Prenttce Hall $2 45. 
cloth $5 95 

Beginning with the Kinsey Report's definition of who is 
a homosexual and who is not (and that portion of the 
Report which changed the deftnition of what was ho 
mosexual behavior overnight), this collection of studies 
on the subject points up how far we have yet to go m 
understanding the problem Members of the "Gay Lib 
eratton" movement would not accept the word "prob 
lem " as applied to themselves, but sooety has a very 
real problem in finding an attitude to replace the out 
worn ones Most of the essays in the book are heavy, 
some are strident, out most seem to be based on solid 
research 

What's Right with Us Parents? 

Grace Nies Fletcher Prentice Hall. $5 95 
Fletcher's tx)Ok is based on some 600 across 
the country interviews -from Boston to Berkeley- 
with parents, teachers, preachers, doctors, psy 
chiatnsts It comes across as a chatty, amiable look at 
all the woes that have created "the generation gap" - 
actually, the problems coming to the surface as our 
society meets the challenges of rising expectations 
Fletcher discusses families, sex. drugs, religion, the 
natural world, violence, education and the different 
ways some parents and some children approach them 
The book is happily free of cant, simple m language 
and concept, filled with good sense and a humanistic 
view of morality Stop, look and listen, the author 
se< ms to be saying, to the young who are trying to give 
the gift of honesty to their parents, however ineptly 

Stranger in the Family. A Guide to Living with the Emo> 
tlonally Disturbed 

By Claire Burch. Bobbs Merrill 
This IS a guide to living with an emotionally disturbed 
person It offers advice on choosing professional help, 
special hints on the difficulties of children, alcoholics, 
addicts and the mentally retarded It contains a 
glossary, reading list and information on where to write 
for more help 

The Paper Revolutionaries 

By Laurence Leamer. Simon and Schuster ($8 95. 
1 95 paperback) is about the rise and development of 
he underground press -according to the author, the 
one. broad, unifying institution of the "count 
er culture ' It explores the world of those who read the 
papers and those who write for them, and the hippie 
capitalism that keeps some of them going 

Black English 

by J L Dillard. Random House, argues that Negro 
variat'Ons of our British derived language should not 
be regarded as ignorant misusages of standard English 
but as representations of a subtle and precise Ian 
guage. following its own rules Black English has in 
fluenced American English (the word cat, for example, 
a West African word for person) and has implications 
for the education of black children today 

Communes in the Counter Culture-. Origins, Theories. 
Styles of Life • 

Keith Melville Morrow. $6 95. paper $2 45 Melville, a 
professor of sociology at the City University of New 
York, feels strongly that iome of the counter culture s 
ideas are "absolutely necessary alternatives to Ameri- 
can culture" For the young, he says, "the task is 
nothing less than the creation of a new community 
which serves the human needs that American cultuie 
now neglects or denies " He is too much the scholar, 
however, not to put the contemporary youth movement 
in the context of 19th century attempts to "refashion 
reality"-the New Harmony Community. Walden. etc 
He carries his objective study right up to the 1960's 
with their explosive political cultural crises and the 
scarred, confused new generation that shook the Es 
tablishment but was itself profoundly shaken Melville 
discusses perceptively the anarchist revival, "free" 
universities, the mushrooming of conmunes that are, 
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in his view, "ereenhouses" where "fresh possibilities" 
may be tested -although the young, as he shows, 
suffer contradictions no less than their elders 
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freak Culture: Itf e Style and politics 

Darnel Foss A New Critics Press Book (Dutton dist). 
$8.95 

A comprehensive analyses of the drug oriented drop 
outand'freak $ut>culture. Its overriding theme is the 
moral, cultural and spiritual bankruptcy of advanced 
industrialism capitalism, m reaction to v,hich an impor- 
tant segment of American youth has broken off to 
create its Own cultural reality and life style -extreme 
at tie '"freakish"' end of the spectrum, but never 
theless. m Foss's view, a viable attempt at making a 
more human America He assesses the many subtle 
cross currentsof the subculture and remains cautious 
and guarded in his overall view of such recent devel- 
opments as an increasing trend toward hard drugs and 
the Jesus Movement 



The New Families. Youth. Communes and the Politics of 
Drugs 

RossV Speck and Others Basic. $6.9& 
The book oescnbes numerous religious, political or 
largely "'bohemian" communes in their urban and sub 
urban settings. ,i analyzes the prevailing anti 
intellectual climate the 'esearchers found, and 
d'scusses the internal struggles of different kinds of 
communes, as well as their varying confrontations with 
"-.♦raight" society Especially interesting >s a descrip 
tiOn of the way rn which a small commune "lamily"* of 
10 can maintain a peripheral society of up to 100 
persons As scientists and human bemgs. Speck and 
hisassociatesask. "Can we listen to the young' If not. 
can we survive''" 

Children of Separation and Divorce 

Edited by Dr Lawrence E Abt and Dr Irving R Stuart. 
Grossman, $10 

This IS a broad ranging look at the problems of chil 
dren of divorced or separated parents Abt and Stuart 
have interviewed mothers, fathers and children ir» a 
candid attempt to get at their feelings about each 
other and their situations The editors' chief concern is 
with the socal and emotional problems of family 
breakups, especially as they increase the burdens ol 
the already socially and economically disadvantaged 
Included are chapters suggesting ways m which com 
munity agencies may help solve the problems of such 
famthes. 



War Registers Canada. The World of the American Mili> 
tary politlcal Refugees 

Kenneth F Emerick Knox. Pennsylvania Free Press 
(Box 399, Knox, PA 16232) $4 95 
An eloquent, finely organized attempt to understand 
the 60.000 to 100.000 young Americans, both "mili 
tary resisters" and ' draft resisters." who have begun 
new lives m Canada in recent years rather than sup 
port American military involvement m Vietnam Statis 
tical tables show their backgrounds, religious iden 
tification. etc . and the author describes their motiva 
tions. the»r adjustments to commitments 

Drug Trip Abroad- American Drug*Refugees in Amster* 
dam and London. 

Walter Cuskey. Arnold W Klem. William Drasner Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. $6 95 
A Significant and absorbing account by a group jl 
American medjcal authorities on the American drug 
scene as it has been transferred to London's drug 
dimes and Amsterdam's streets In Amsterdam today 
many American youths have found a haven for their 
soft drug subculture there, pot houses have been set 
up and a generally 'unaerstanding*' attitude may pos 
sibly keep the young from rebellious experimentation 
with the hard stuff In London, clinics legally provide 
heroin for addicts 



And Now We are a Family 

Judith C Meredith with an afterword by Allan R Gru 
ber. Beacon Press. D S W Graphics by Pamela Osborn. 
S4 95 

An informative book, a read aloud for adoptive parents 
to talk through ' with their children, to help children 
accept their biological parents and understand the 
reasons they are surrendered for adoption it has been 
especially written to perserve the love and security 
children fee) for their adoptive parents Drawings of 
crayon like stiCK figures, handprints and tracings illus 
trate the text 

Today is for ChiMren . . Numbers Can Wait 

Herb Snitzer in colfaboration with Dons Ransohoff 

Macmillan. $695 

Snitzor IS director of Lewis Wadham. a country school 



in New York's Adirondacks where children and adults 
live, learn and play together in a community that at 
taches supreme value to freedom and democracy as a 
living process Snitz^r describes the daily life of 
Lewis Wadham. he shows hew. within a nonrepressive 
framework, such problems as racism, emotional dep 
rivation and bullying are dealt wi»h by children as well 
as the adult staff, how academic learning is absorbed 
Creatively in a nonstructured curriculum 

Mastering the Draft: A Comprehensive Guide for Solving 
Draft Problems 

Avon. $3 95 

valuable source for counselors and others working 
with young men 

Free and Female- The Sex Life of the Contemporary 
Woman 

Barbara Seaman Coward, $6 95 
Unlike many sex manuals about women's sexual needs 
and capacities, this one is written from a femimst 
point of viev/ It discounts Freudian orthodoxy ds well 
as ideas promulgated by many ""authorities '" 

Minorities in Textbooks 

Michael Kane. Editor Qiadranple Press. $5 95 or 
SI 95 (paperback) 

A study sponsored by Anti Defan-atic \ League of B'nai 
B rith which shows that iittle prepress has been made 
Since 1949 m secondary school textbook treatment of 
mmonties Concentrates on Jewsand Blacks 

Design for the Real World 

Victor Papanek. Pantheon. $8 95 
The dean of the desigr. school at the Caltlornia In 
stitute for the Arts blames industrial designers for 
almost every vanity of pollution and waste 

The Movement Towards a New America 

College Department. Random House. 201 East 50th 
Street. New York. Nevi York 10002 
Mitchell Goodman's collection of documents and arti 
clesor, the New American Revolution 



RESOURCES 



American Civil Liberties Union 

156 5th Avenue, New York, New York 10010 
Pamphlets on topiCii .uch as death penalty, abortion, 
right to dissent, stident nghts-available in quan 
titles 

Anything Vou Want to £,e 

Liane Brandon, 2' i Douglass Street, Cambridge, Mas 
sachusetts02l39(8 mm , b&w. 1971) 
A feminist filmmaker explores the conflict between 
being a girl jnd being anythirtg you want to be 

Black Scholar Book Club 

Box 908. Sausahto, California 94965 
Catalog (free) on tjiack experience and expectations m 
America jnd Africa Handbook of Audio Visual Ser 
vices (Revised Edition) Eli Lilly and Company. Audio 
Visual Film Libnry. Indianapolis. Indiana 46206 Audio 
visual materials distributed by fli Lilly and Company 
are provided without charge, these include motion pic 
tures. 35mm slide series, booklets and pamphlets 

Training for Nonviolent Action for High School Students 

Friends Peace Committee. 1515 Cherry Street. Phita 
delphia, PA 19102 U 00 

A handbook based on the Fnends field work with stu 
dents 

Siecus Publications and Reprints 

197 1. Siccus Publications Office. 1855 Broadway. New 
YOfk. New York 10023 

Contains information about their study guides, re 
pnnts. books, special publications, the SiECUS Film, 
newsletter, and special discount packets 

The National Organization for Non-Parents 
A non profit educational organization seeking to sup 
port and popularize childfree life styles IFor in 
formation contact Shirley RadI, NON. 220 Miramonte 
Ave. Pa!o Alto. CA 94306 

Experiments on a Shoestring 

c 0 Dr Frank Costm. 731 Psychology Building. Umver 
sityof Illinois. Champaign, IL 61820 $1 
A 780 page collection of psychological experiments 
and demonstrations requmng little or no equipment 



Games Central 

55Wheller Street. Cambridge. Massachusetts 02138 
Free classroom games information - state your needs 

The Handbook for Free Matenals on Organic Foods 

Mark Weiss. Books for Better Living. $1 95 

Where to obtain free samples of organic foods, recipes 

and menus, jobs, business opportunities 



MISCELLANEOUS 



The Farrall Instrument Co.. P 0 Box 1037. Grand Island. 
Nebraska 68801 

A device which gives shocks adjustable from 0-800 
volts to anyone wearing a shock receiver Used in be 
havior modification and comes keyed with a slide 
series devised to "'cure'" exhibitionists, homosexuals, 
transvestites. alcoholics and "nggressives. Catalog is 
great for discussion 

The New Earth Dispatcher 

P 0 Box 192. Hiram Ohio 44234 
A permanent mailing address service 

Craft Shops/Galteries U.S.A- 

Research and Education Department. American Crafts 
Council, 29 West 53 Street. New York. New York. 
10019 $2 50 and $0 25 postage and handling Di 
rectory of over 600 shops and galleries that sell Amen 
can handicrafts 

HarC a Complaint? 

Telagripes are ready to r«ail forms for registering a 
complaint They come witti a 24 page t>ooi< on how to 
complain. cartx)ii paper and seals, a record chart, and 
step by step instructions Infact Systems. 80 Boylston 
Street. Boston. M.iSb 02116 $129 

Liberation News Service 

A collective of about 1? people who supply news arti 
cles and graphics Irom a radical perspective to under 
ground, community and college newspapers, radio sta 
tions and organizations 

Contact Liberation News Service. 160 Ctareniont Ave . 
New York, NY 10027, (212) 749 2200 

High School Student Information Center. 3210 Grace St 
NW Washington, DC 20007, is a program run by HS 
■students to establish an exchange of information con 
cerning activities in educational reform, to aid in 
dividuals and organizations m making necessary 
changes m their school system They are interested in 
information that leads to action, literature list free 
upon request 

Impact invites its readers to submit items for Bazaar. 
Items announced in Bazaar will not be reoccurring. 
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Reality Therapy An Anti-Failure 
Approach 

(ilusscr. Willtam. M.D. Mcitutl Health or 
lUiwss?: Pwrhuifty (or Praaual At- 
iton. New Yoik. H:tipLM and Row. 
1961. 

(il:issci. William. M I) Ratltty 'Ihcrapy A 
New Approach lo Psuhuifry, New 
Yoik Haipci and Row. 196.'^. 

Cilasscr. William. M.D. idcniiiv Soiwty 
New York Harper and Row. 1972 

(ilassei. William. M I). "Roles OoaK and 
Failure *' lodavs' Education, (UMober. 
1971. p. 62 
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New Subscribers: 

Back Issues are Still Available 



■ ^ Back issues of Impact, Volume 1, Numbers 1, 3 and 4 are still 

IIHDCICl °^°''able (a limited quantity of Number 2 is dwindling, but to 
I date, available). Impact is also ofTering bound volumes of Volume 

1 to libraries and organizations who would like to make this 
resource available to their members. 

Impact, in its first year of publication, featured many interviews, 
articles, and program aids and resources which we feel you'll find 



impcict 
impcict 

■■M^^^M^ enjoyable but highly useable. To recap some of the major 

•IlllfJClClr '^^'"^ missed if you didn't subscribe last year: 
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Number 1 (Fall, 1971) 

Is Career Guidance Worth Saving? (Eli Ginzberg) 
Career Guidance Practices You Can Adopt 
What Image the Counselor? 
Rate Your Career Guidance Program 
Number 2 (Winter, 1972) 
um^0^0^mA ^eyns on the Ivory Tower (Roger Heyns) 

lllipCKl '^^^ Model: A Prototype for Change? 

Woman in Flux (A Self Survey of Sex Role Attitudes) 
One More Battle for the Gl-The Homefront 
Counselor Shock: Low Priority Hire -High Priority Fire 
Number 3 (Spring, 1972) 

The Economics and Strategy of Helping (Wilbur Cohen) 
Support Personnel Expand the Ranks of Helping Professionals 
Conflict Utilization -The Educational Change Team in Action 



Hnpoct 

impact 
impQCt 

^ innovQTion Aaoprion: A Model 

llll|#ClWl Educational Career Futures - Blue Chip or Not? 



impcict 



iHIOCICt ^^^^^^ ^ (Summer, 1 972) 

■ McClelland on the Need to Achieve (David McClelland) 

Rate Your Achievement Motivation 
Drug Education Worthy of the Name 
\w&^0^^^^^ Wrenn on the Contemporary Counselor 

IIWip^^Ul Can Parents Make the Difference? 

SbM^^#^^^ What to do With Your Summer Vacation 

lll1|J%Kt To order back issues, write: Impact, P.O. Box 635, Ann Arbor, Ml 
^ m ^ 48107. 

EIRJC IHIOCICI M*.°° ' ""9'^ "Py- ""-"^^ checks payable to The 

Hffl"8a" I University of Michigan) 



